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ROM the year 65, when Caesar held the curule aedileship, there 

are abundant sources for his career, but before that time the 

material is scant and indefinite. The names of his offices—flamen 
Dialis, pontifex, tribunus militum, and quaestor—are known, but there 
is uncertainty as to whether he was actually inaugurated as flamen 
Dialis, and there is doubt about the dates of his military tribunate 
and his quaestorship. The circumstances of his election to the pontifi- 
cate and to the curule aedileship also deserve reconsideration. It is 
my purpose in this paper to discuss Caesar’s priestly and magisterial 
career up to the year 65.! 


I, PRIESTLY OFFICES 


The office of flamen Dialis fell vacant in 87 B.c., when L. Licinius 
Merula took his own life after the victory of Marius and Cinna.? In 
that patrician priesthood the victors decided to place the young 
Caesar, nephew of Marius’ wife. If they had been successful in carry- 
ing out the plan they would have put an almost insuperable barrier 
before one of the most remarkable careers in history. The flamen Dia- 
lis lived a life devoted to the service of Jupiter and surrounded by 
prohibitions and taboos that could not have been set aside without 

For a recent analysis of the sources on Caesar’s early career see Strasburger, 
Caesars Eintritt in die Geschichte (Munich, 1938). Strasburger’s greatest interest is in 


the five years immediately following the period considered in this paper. See also the 
interesting comments of Syme, The Roman Revolution (Oxford, 1939), pp. 25, 29, 64, 68 


2 Appian B.C. i. 74. 
[CiassicaL PuttoLogy, XXXVI, Aprin, 1941] 113 
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destroying the office. In addition to many minor but annoying restric- 
tions, the priest of Jupiter was forbidden to take an oath, to pass a 
night (or later more than three nights) away from the city, to gaze 
upon a dead body, to mount a horse, or to look upon an army in the 
array of war.’ He was thus disqualified for military service or for 
foreign experience of any sort. Holders of the priesthood had occa- 
sionally been elected to city offices like the curule aedileship and the 
urban praetorship, but even in those posts they had to be freed from 
the requirement of taking the magistrate’s oath. Merula, who in a 
moment of desperation was chosen to supersede Cinna, is the only 
flamen Dialis who reached the consulship, and, as is clear from the 
story of his death, he was unable to assume the ordinary duties of the 
consul. By the conditions of office the flamen Dialis was cut off from 
an eminent political career. 

The sources are contradictory both on the date of the plan to place 
Caesar in the priesthood and on whether or not he was actually es- 
tablished in the office. Velleius says definitely that he was appointed 
(creatus) by Marius and Cinna,‘ obviously in the brief period between 
the death of Merula in 87 and the death of Marius on January 13, 86. 
Suetonius says that Caesar was intended (destinatus)® for the office 
and associates with the plan Caesar’s divorce of Cossutia® and his 
marriage with Cornelia, daughter of Cinna.’ Suetonius dates the union 
with Cornelia in Cinna’s fourth consulship, the year 84. As De Sanctis 
has lately pointed out,’ Caesar divorced a plebeian wife and married 

3 Gell. x. 15. For full citation of the evidence for the flamen Dialis see Marquardt, 
Rémische Staatsverwaltung, III, 328 ff.; Wissowa, R.K.2, pp. 504 ff. 


4ii. 43. 1: ‘‘quippe absens pontifex factus erat in Cottae consularis locum cum paene 
puer a Mario Cinnaque flamen Dialis creatus victoria Sullae, qui omnia ab iis acta 
fecerat inrita, amisisset id sacerdotium.”’ 


5 For this meaning of destinare see Livy xxxix. 32. 9; Tac. Ann. xiv. 22, Hist. i. 12, 
ii. 1. Suetonius (Caligula 12) uses destinare as a synonym of designare. 

6M. E. Deutsch, CP, XII (1917), 93-96, argues convincingly that Caesar was actu- 
ally married to Cossutia. 

7 Suet. Jul. 1: ‘Annum agens sextum decimum patrem amisit; sequentibusque con- 
sulibus flamen Dialis destinatus dimissa Cossutia, quae familia equestri sed admodum 


dives praetextato desponsata fuerat, Corneliam Cinnae quater consulis filiam duxit 
uxorem.” 


8 Riv. di filol., XII (1934), 550 f. (ef. also W. Warde Fowler, Class. Rev., XXX [1916], 


68 ff.). Since Cinna’s colleague in the consulship in 86 was a patrician, L. Valerius 
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a patrician in order to comply with the requirement that the flamen 
Dialis should be married by confarreatio to a patrician wife who could 
serve as flaminica. Although the original idea of appointing Caesar 
flamen Dialis may go back to the time before Marius died, no steps 
were taken to make him eligible for the priesthood until the year 84. 
Suetonius is a better source than Velleius both in his dating and in the 
fact that he records no definite appointment to the priesthood. 
Even after the marriage with Cornelia, Caesar could not have met 
the full requirements of the priesthood. The flamen Dialis had to be 
the son of parents married by confarreatio,® a ceremony which was 
confined to patricians.'® Caesar’s parents could not have been united 
by that ancient rite, for his mother Aurelia was a plebeian. There 
were, moreover, in the conditions prescribed for the choice of the priest 
obstructions to Caesar’s appointment, and, ready as Cinna was to 
disregard constitutional restrictions, he could not have set aside the 
religious provisions for the most sacred of Roman priestly offices. 
The flamen Dialis had to be ‘“‘picked”’ (capt) by the pontifex maximus 
from three candidates, nominated presumably by the college of the 
pontifices, and then had to be inaugurated in the comitia calata over 
which the same pontifex maximus presided." Cinna probably pos- 
sessed sufficient control in the college of the pontifices to secure the 
nomination of Caesar, but he did not control the pontifexr maximus. 
In that office at the time was the incorruptible jurist Q. Mucius Scae- 
vola. Cinna had probably planned to remove his opponents in the 
chief priesthoods and then to assign the posts to his supporters, and 
one of his henchmen had actually made an attempt on the life of Scae- 
vola at Marius’ funeral, but Scaevola recovered from his wound and 
lived on in Rome, an object of such reverence that no further attempt 


Flaccus, and since the law did not permit both consuls to be patricians, Mommsen, 
Rémische Forschungen, I, 114, argued that Cinna belonged to the plebian branch of the 
Cornelii. But, as De Sanctis has pointed out, such an irregularity is not impossible under 
Cinna’s revolutionary domination. 


® Tac. Ann. iv. 16; Gaius i. 112. 


10 Tt is practically certain that this was the case, although there is no specific ancient 
statement tu prove it (see R. Leonhard, s.v. confarreatio, P.W.). 


1 Gell. i. 12, xv. 27; Livy xxvii. 8. 5. On the election of the flamen see Mommsen, 
Staatsrecht, II, 25, 34 f. 
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to remove him had been made." Both because Caesar did not meet 
the requirements of the priesthood and because of opposition to Cinna, 
Scaevola would not have inaugurated Caesar. Cinna met his death in 
the year of Caesar’s marriage with Cornelia, and Scaevola was slain 
by order of the younger Marius on the eve of Sulla’s victory. But 
Scaevola’s death came too late for the Marians to secure the election 
of a new pontifex maximus who might have inaugurated Caesar. The 
successor in the office was Sulla’s most important general, Q. Caecilius 
Metellus Pius. 

Although Velleius and Suetonius both say that Caesar was deprived 
of his priesthood by Sulla, Tacitus and Dio, when they name Merula 
as the last flamen Dialis before the time of Augustus, recognize the 
fact that he was never really inaugurated.'* Caesar was probably 
nominated for the office but certainly not established in it. If Sulla 
had possessed the insight into Caesar’s future with which he is credit- 
ed,'* he could have served the nobility well by securing Caesar’s ap- 
pointment to a priesthood which would have removed him from an 
active share in political life. 

Plutarch (Caes. 1. 1) has a story that after Sulla’s victory Caesar 
appeared before the people as a candidate for a priesthood and en- 
countered Sulla’s effective opposition. The priesthood, the nature of 
which Plutarch does not specify, is usually supposed to have been the 
flaminate, but that office was not in the control of the people. The 
story is probably an invention to show Caesar’s courage before Sulla, 
well attested by the refusal to divorce Cinna’s daughter. It is, more- 
over, unlikely that Caesar himself made any effort to secure the flami- 
nate. He had no rivals for the office, which remained vacant until 
11 B.c., but he had probably decided that there were better things in 
store for him than the religious life of a flamen Dialis. After he was 
pardoned by Sulla,’ he fixed his ambitions on a more worldly and a 
more powerful priesthood, the pontificate. 

12 Cie. Pro Rosc. Am. 33-34; Ad Att. viii. 3. 6; Val. Max. ix. 11.2. For fuller evidence 
see Miinzer, s.v. ‘‘Mucius’”’ (22), P.W. 

13 Tac. Ann. iii. 58; Dio liv. 36. 1. 

14 Suet. Jul. 1. 3, 45. 3; Plut. Caes. 1. 2; Dio xliii. 43. 4; Macrob. Sat. ii. 3. 9. 


1 Suet. Jul. 1. 2: “per virgines Vestales perque Mamercum Aemilium et Aurelium 
Cottam propinquos et adfines suos veniam impetravit.’’ It has been suggested by 
Miinzer (Philol., XCII [1937], 221 n.) that the Vestal Virgins, who were closely asso- 
ciated with the flamen Dialis in cult, pled for Caesar as a prospective priest. The two 
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The significance of Caesar’s election to the pontificate, which took 
place in late 74 or in 73, before he had entered upon a political career, 
has not, I think, been pointed out.’ The great priestly offices—the 
pontificate, the augurate, and the quindecimvirate—were among the 
most coveted distinctions of the Roman state. They were frequently 
bestowed on young sons of the great consular families who could count 
on powerful nobles to support their candidacy.'? But Caesar’s an- 
cestors had not reached the consulship for centuries, and in the civil 
wars and the proscriptions he had lost most of the influential friends 
of his youth. Evidently he had made new ones in the circle of the 
Sullan nobility. That was the group on whom he had to depend for 
his election, for Sulla had transferred the choice of priests from the 
people to the priestly colleges.'® Thus they became self-perpetuating 
bodies chosen from the families of the ruling oligarchy. The pontifices 
who elected Caesar to the college included such Sullan officers as 
Q. Metellus Pius, the pontifex maximus, consul 80; P. Servilius Isauri- 
cus, consul 79; Q. Lutatius Catulus, consul 78; and M. Lucullus, con- 


sul 73.'9 


men mentioned may have interceded for Caesar not only because they were relatives of 
his (on the relationship see Miinzer, Rémische Adelsparteien und Adelsfamilien [1922], 
pp. 312 f., 326 f.) but because they were pontifices. Cotta, whom Caesar succeeded ih 
the pontificate, certainly held the priesthood as early as 76 (Cic. N.D. i. 61), and 
Mamercus Lepidus may be identical with the pontifex M. Aemilius Lepidus in the list 
given in Macrob. Sat. iii. 13. 11. For confusion of the rare praenomen Mam(ercus) with 
the more common M(arcus) cf. Obsequens lviii. It is unlikely that the name in Macrobius 
is that of the future triumvir, son of the disgraced consul of 78. 


16 The election to the pontificate is mentioned only by Velleius ii. 43. 1: ‘‘Idem mox ad 
sacerdotium ineundum (quippe absens pontifex factus erat in Cottae consularis locum 
....) festinans in Italiam,’’ etc. Caesar’s name is in the list of pontifices in Macrobius 
(loc. cit.). During the interval since Sulla’s victory Caesar had served from 81(?) to 79 
under Thermus in Asia, and in 78 under P. Servilius in the Cilician command. He had 
returned to Rome in 78, had prosecuted Dolabella in 77, and had defended the Greeks 
against C. Antonius in 76. He had been absent in Rhodes and Asia probably since 76. 


17C, Bardt, Die Priester der vier grossen Collegien (1871), p. 37, demonstrates this 
fact from a study of the lists of priests in Livy xxi-xlv. Q. Metellus Pius was elected to 
the pontificate in his youth (De vir. ill. 63), as were also M. Valerius Messalla, consul 
61 (Dessau 46), and M. Aemilius Lepidus (Cie. Har. resp. 12). There are many other 
cases. Cicero, a new man, had to wait until long after his consulship for election to the 
augurate. 


18 Ps, Asconius, p. 102 (Or.); ef. Dio xxxvii. 37. 1. Sulla increased the membership in 
the college to fifteen (cf. Livy Per. lxxxix; Dio xlii. 51. 4). 


19 Catulus and Servilius were Caesar’s rivals for the office of pontifexr maximus in 63. 
Macropius (Sat. iii. 13. 11) names Catulus first, presumably in the place of honor, in his 
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Caesar’s success in securing election from such a body throws light 
on the course that he had followed in the eight years that had passed 
since the victory of Sulla.2° He must have made friends and have 
avoided making enemies among the pontifices. He had done part of 
his military service under one of the group, Servilius Isauricus, and 
he had pled a case at the bar of another, M. Lucullus, and obtained a 
favorable judgment.”! He had very likely had the commendation earli- 
er of his kinsman C, Aurelius Cotta, whom he succeeded in the pontifi- 
cate, for Cotta had pled with Sulla for Caesar’s pardon. He could 
hardly have been regarded as an inimicus by Q. Metellus Pius and 
Catulus, both of whom were through their fathers hereditary enemies 
of Marius, for open hostility of individual members of the body ordi- 
narily prevented the election of a man.” Caesar could not yet have 
been recognized as a danger to the ruling nobility, who, by making 
him pontifex, took him into their circle. He had avoided all contact 
with Lepidus’ revolutionary attempt to overthrow the Sullan constitu- 
tion in 78, and he had himself in 74 raised a force and driven from 
Asia a representative of Mithridates*? with whom the old Marian 
general Sertorius was then in alliance. It is true that Caesar had 


list of pontifices at an inaugural dinner dated between 73 and 63. Servilius and M. 
Lucullus are referred to by Cicero as the most distinguished and experienced members of 
the college in 57 (see De domo 132-33 [cf. 117-18]; Har. resp. 12). M. Valerius Messalla, 
consul 61 (see Mommsen’s commentary on his Elogium, Eph. Epig., III, 1 ff.), also 
seems to have been a member. In a forthcoming paper on Caesar’s colleagues in the 
pontifical college I hope to show, from a study of the lists in Macrobius and Cicero, 
that the following names should be added to the college which elected Caesar: Mamer- 
cus Aemilius Lepidus, consul 77 (see n. 15 above); Q. Metellus Creticus, consul 69; M’. 
Acilius Glabrio, consul 67; D. Iunius Silanus, consul 62. All these men belonged to noble 
families. 


20 Election to an important priesthood was, to be sure, easier for a patrician than a 
plebeian, for approximately half the places were filled from the dwindling patrician 
group (Cic. De domo 38). But the advantage prokably did not count in Caesar’s election, 
for he succeeded a plebeian and therefore may well have had plebeian competitors. 
Caesar’s is the earliest case on record in which a successor in a priesthood belonged to a 
different order from his predecessor. There are only two other instances known in the 
Republic (see Mommsen, Rémische Forschungen, I, 81, 87). 

21 Asconius, p. 84 (Clark); Plut. Caes. 4. 2; ef. Q. Cicero, Comm. Pet. 8. 


22 Cicero attests this custom for the augurate (presumably before the time when 
priests were elected by popular vote), and it was probably true of the pontificate too. 
See the letter to his colleague in the augurate, Appius Claudius Pulcher (Ad fam. 
iii. 10. 9): ‘‘amplissimi sacerdotii collegium in quo non modo amicitiam violari apud 
maiores nostros fas non erat, sed ne cooptari quidem sacerdotem licebat qui cuiquam ex 
collegio esset inimicus.” 
23 Suet. Zul. 3 and 4. 2. 
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prosecuted two Sullan officers, Cn. Dolabella and C. Antonius, but 
in doing so he had followed a well-established custom of the young 
Roman who wished to secure political advancement. This was a cus- 
tom which the Sullan reorganization had not forbidden, though the 
transfer of the courts to the senate had weakened the effects of the 
prosecutions. Caesar had done no immediate harm to either defend- 
ant, for Dolabella had been acquitted by the senatorial court, and 
Antonius had escaped the judgment of M. Lucullus by appealing to 
tribunes who, it is to be noted, were not then on Caesar’s side. 

It was, then, not through the popularity with the mob which is so 
much emphasized in the accounts of Caesar’s early career** but 
through the favor of Sullan aristocrats that Caesar obtained his first 
office. The prestige of the pontificate was very important for Caesar 
in his later career. The political value of the office is shown by the 
fact that priests were permitted to seek political advancement with- 
out meeting the ordinary requirement of military service. Practically 
every young man who early in his career received a great priesthood 
advanced in the cursus and, if he lived long enough, usually reached 
the consulship. Caesar was to derive another advantage from the office 
when in 63, as a candidate against two of the pontifices who had 
elected him, Servilius and Catulus, he won the office of pontifex mazi- 
mus. To obtain that victory he sponsored Labienus’ law which re- 
stored the election of priests to the people,”* and thus broke the hold 
of the Sullan clique upon the priestly offices. 

The date of Caesar’s election is to be determined by the time of the 
death of C. Cotta, whom Caesar succeeded in the pontificate. Cotta 
was consul in 75 and proconsul of Gaul in the following year. He was 
in his province long enough to win a success which led the senate to 
vote him a triumph. His death, which took place ante diem triumphi, 
can hardly be dated before late 74 or more probably 73.27 Caesar’s 

24 Cf. Strasburger, op. cit., passim, for this characteristic of the sources. 

26 For the evidence see Mommsen, Staatsrecht, III, 243. 


26 Dio xxxvii. 37. 1. It is not certain that Sulla had taken the election of the pontifex 
maximus from the people; but, whether that is true or not, Caesar’s support of Labienus’ 
law contributed to his success in securing the supreme pontificate. Strasburger’s argu- 
ment (op. cit., p. 102 n.) that the law had no connection with Caesar’s candidacy for 
the office of pontifex maximus is not convincing. 

27 Asconius, p. 14 (C.); ef. also Cic. In Pison. 62. It is possible that Cotta went to 
Gaul before the end of his year as consul. On the date of departure of consular governors 


in the post-Sullan period see J. P. V. D. Balsdon, JRS, X XIX (1939), 57 ff. 
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election took place presumably as soon as the vacancy occurred; and, 
when he received the news of it in Rhodes, he returned to Rome im- 
mediately to enter upon the priesthood.?® 


II. POLITICAL OFFICES 


At the first comitia after his return to Rome Caesar presented him- 
self as a candidate for the military tribunate, and was elected, we are 
told, with great manifestations of popular favor.?® The military trib- 
unate has often been placed in the year 73,°° but Caesar certainly 
did not reach Rome for the comitia of 74. The office cannot be dated 
earlier than 72 and may belong to the following year.*' It is as tribunus 
militum that Caesar first appears in an attack on the Sullan constitu- 
tion. In that office he gave vigorous support to the movement to re- 
store the tribunate of the plebs to its former powers. Other members 
of the nobility, for instance, C. Cotta, who as consul in 75 had passed 
a law giving the tribunes the right to seek higher offices, seem to have 
been well disposed toward the movement, which attained full success 
in the consulship of Pompey and Crassus in 70. But some of the pon- 
tifices who had elected Caesar to the college may have been startled by 
his championship of this movement against the power of the oligarchy. 

Since Caesar was in Rome during at least a part of his term as 


28 Caesar's expedition against the representative of Mithridates in Asia (Suet. 
Tul. 4. 2) seems to have taken place in the summer of 74. 


29 Suet. Jul. 5; Plut. Caes. 5; Suetonius says that this was Caesar’s first honos. 
Unlike his father, who was decemvir stlitibus iudicandis (CIL, VI, 1311, ef. Frank, 
AJP, LVIII [1937], 90 ff., and De Grassi, Inscriptiones Italiae, XIII. 3 [1937], Nos. 
6 and 75a), Caesar held none of the minor magistracies which were a frequent but 
by no means a necessary preparation for a senatorial career. Twenty-four military 
tribunes, six of whom were in earlier times assigned to each of the four legions levied 
annually, were elected in each year. According to the conditions which Polybius (vi. 
19 ff.) describes for the second century B.c., fourteen of the elected tribunes were chosen 
from men who had had five years of military service and ten from men who had had 
ten years. Some such division was still in torece, for Cicero in 70 B.c. mentions three 
senators who had been elected as veteres tribuni militum for the coming year (Verr. 
i. 30; see Mommsen, Staatsrecht, II’, 576, n. 4). Caesar, who had certainly not had more 
than five years of military service, must have been chosen as a junior tribune. 

30T. Rice Holmes (Roman Republic, I [1923], 386), Maurenbrecher (Sallusti Hist. 
Reliquiae, p. 124), and Strasburger (op. cit., p. 93) connect Caesar’s agitation for the 
restoration of the tribunate of the plebs with Licinius Macer’s oration of the year 73. 
This activity of Caesar is placed by Suetonius in his military tribunate. 

31 Niccolini, J Fasti del tribunato della plebe? (1934), p. 251, holds that Caesar could 
not have reached Rome in time for the comitia of 73, and so dates his military tribunate 
in 71. 
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military tribune and since there is no indication of foreign experience 
at this time, it is likely that he remained in Italy, where the war with 
Spartacus required the maintenance of a large force. He would have 
been occupied first with the levying and training of troops, an impor- 
tant part of the military tribune’s work, and might then have taken 
part in the war. It is possible that Caesar’s later relations with Cras- 
sus were based on service under him at this time. If we can trust 
Suetonius, who in his account of Caesar’s early years follows in gen- 
eral a chronological order, it was during his military tribunate or in 
the interval between that office and the quaestorship that Caesar 
instigated the tribune Plotius to bring a bill for the return of the exiled 
adherents of Lepidus. Since it is doubtful whether under the Sullan 
constitution the tribunes had retained any right to initiate legislation, 
I am disposed to date the law in the year 70, after Pompey and Cras- 
sus had revived the full powers of the tribunate.*? Caesar was surely 
one of the supporters of that action, and in the lex Plotia he may have 
fostered one of the earliest laws which was passed under the restored 
prerogative. He appeared on the rostra, perhaps for the first time in 
his career, to speak in favor of this law. His sponsorship of the lex 


32 On the lex Plotia see Gell. xiii. 3. 5, and Suet. Jul. 5: ‘“Tribunatu militum.... 
actores restituendae tribuniciae potestatis ....enixissume iuvit. L. etiam Cinnae 
uxoris fratri, et qui cum eo civili discordia Lepidum secuti post necem consulis ad 
Sertorium confugerant, reditum in civitatem rogatione Plotia confecit habuitque et 
ipse super ea re contionem.”’ As Niccolini (loc. cit.) suggests, the word etiam may, like 
the same word at the beginning of Suet. Jul. 12, refer to a subsequent year. The date of 
the lex Plotia is bound up with the question whether Sulla’s regulations took from the 
tribunes all right of initiating legislation. Mommsen held that the tribunes could still 
propose laws if, like the lex Antonia de Termessensibus, they had been approved by the 
senate (cf. Appian B.C. i. 59) and dated the lex Plotia in 77 (Strafrecht, p. 654, n. 2), 
a year which is not in accord with Suetonius’ statement. Holmes (loc. cit.) places it in 
73; Niccolini (loc. cit.) in 69. On the date see also Last, CAH, IX, 896. The date of the 
lex Plotia is dependent on the date of the tribunitial lex Antonia de Termessensibus, 
CIL, I, 2?, 589 (with Mommsen’s discussion there), which mentions the consuls of 72 and 
seems to date not long after that time. From the text of that law and from another 
inscription (Dessau, 5800) we have the names of all the ten tribunes of the year in which 
the law was passed. These names do not include a Plotius or M. Lollius Palicanus, 
tribune of 71, or either of the known tribunes of 69 (Cic. Verr. i. 30). Therefore, the 
lex Antonia does not belong to 71 or to 69 or to the same year as the lex Plotia. Since 
the tribune Antonius who proposed the /ex seems to have been Cicero’s colleague in the 
consulship, who had been expelled from the senate by the censors of 70 (Asconius, p. 84 
(C.]), the year 68 is a likely date for the lex Antonia, for Antonius would have made speedy 
efforts to secure readmission to the senate through election to the tribunate or some 
other office. I have suggested the year 70 for the lex Plotia as the most likely date be- 
tween Caesar’s military tribunate and his quaestorship, which I date in 69. 
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Plotia is the earliest evidence that we have for Caesar’s efforts to re- 
store the exiles to their full rights as citizens.** 

The silence of Suetonius, Velleius, and Plutarch—all of whom give 
a considerable amount of detail about Caesar’s experience in the prov- 
inces—indicates that Caesar was in Italy in the years 72-70. If he 
was there, he would naturally have followed the usual course of am- 
bitious young nobles and have presented himself at the earliest pos- 
sible date for the quaestorship, the office which brought with it ad- 
mission to the senate. With the prestige of the pontificate and the 
success of his election to the military tribunate Caesar would have had 
no difficulty in securing one of the twenty places in the quaestorship. 
That office could be held at the age of thirty-one,*4 and if, as I believe 
to be the case, the ancient sources are right in placing Caesar’s birth 
in the year 100, Caesar could have held the quaestorship in 69. If 
Mommsen*® or Carcopino* is to be accepted in dating his birth in 102 
or 101, he was eligible even earlier. But the general opinion of modern 
scholars is that Caesar did not hold the quaestorship until 68. 

Aside from the fact that it is hard to understand why Caesar should 
have postponed his candidacy for the quaestorship, there are in the 
circumstances recorded about his service as quaestor reasons for be- 
lieving that Caesar held the office in 69. He was in Rome during part 
of his term, for as quaestor he delivered from the rostra funeral ora- 
tions for his aunt Julia and his wife Cornelia (Suet. Jul. 6). He was 
assigned to Further Spain under the governor Antistius Vetus, whose 
son was later Caesar’s quaestor in the same province.*” In Spain Cae- 
sar had, of course, the usual financial duties of the provincial quaestor; 


33 For Caesar’s attempt to restore to the sons of the proscribed the right to hold 
office see Velleius ii. 43. 4 (perhaps to be referred to the year 63; cf. Cic. Pis. 4; Ad Att. 
ii. 1. 3; Pliny N.H. vii. 117). The restoration was finally accomplished in 49. 

34 For the legal age for the various offices see Mommsen, Staatsrecht, I3, 563-72; 
on the quaestorship see pp. 570 and 571. Cato (p. 571, n. 2) seems to have held the 
quaestorship at thirty. 

36 History of Rome (ed. 1894), IV, 278 n. See also Holmes, op. cit., pp. 436 ff. 


36 Mél. Bidez, II (1934), 35-69; La République romaine, II (1936), 592, n. 2. Carco- 
pino has shown that because of the careless use of ordinals in ancient statements of age 
(ef. Reinhold, Class. Weekly, XX V1 [1933], 172-75) some of the ancient evidence could 
be interpreted as referring to 101 B.c. as the date of Caesar’s birth. M. E. Deutsch, 
TAPA, XLV (1914), 17-28 and lately De Sanctis, op. cit., argue in favor of the tradi- 
tional date, 100. 


37 Suet. Tul. 7; Vell. ii. 43. 4; Plut. Caes. 5. 
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he also traveled, at the command of Antistius, to various assize centers 
to hold court. It was when he came to Gades for that purpose that 
Suetonius*’ says he saw a statue of Alexander the Great and was filled 
with distress ‘quod nihildum a se memorabile actum esset in aetate 
qua iam Alexander orbem terrarum subegisset.” For this rather im- 
probable reason, according to Suetonius, Caesar asked for immediate 
release from his office and departed ‘‘ante tempus’’ to secure oppor- 
tunity for greater advancement at Rome. On the return journey 
he stopped in Cisalpine Gaul and fomented agitation for Roman 
citizenship among the Latin colonies of the Transpadanes. Caesar’s 
activity produced no results because the consuls, to check a revolution, 
retained for a while in Italy the legions which had been enrolled for 
service in Cilicia.*® 

Since Caesar was back in Rome early in 67, when he supported the 
Gabinian Law,‘° and since the legions retained in Italy to check his 
plans for a rebellion were apparently those enrolled by Q. Marcius 
Rex, consul of 68, for his command against the pirates, Caesar’s quaes- 
torship is usually dated from December 5 (the day on which the quaes- 
tors entered office), 69, to December 5, 68. But, in dating the office, 
scholars have failed to realize that the term of a provincial quaestor 
was not fixed by the calendar year. The quaestor did not go to the 
province until the governor went out, usually in the spring or summer, 
and he was expected to remain until his superior officer was relieved 
of his command, normally by the arrival of a successor.*! Cicero, when 
he sailed for Cilicia from Athens in July of 51, had his quaestor, 
L. Mescinius Rufus, with him, and at his orders Mescinius remained 
in the province to deposit the accounts after Cicero left in July of the 

38 Loc. cit.; Dio xxxvii. 52. 2. Plutarch (Caes. 11) tells the story about Caesar’s 
praetorship. 


89 Suet. Jul. 8: ‘‘Decedens ergo ante tempus colonias Latinas de petenda civitate 
agitantes adiit, et ad audendum aliquid concitasset nisi consules conscriptas in Ciliciam 
legiones paulisper ob id ipsum retinuissent.’’ This report, like many others that are un- 
friendly to Caesar, is rejected by Strasburger, op. cit., pp. 96 f. 


40 Plut. Pomp. 25; Zonaras x. 3. 


41 Mommsen, Staatsrecht, II’, 258, 531. On the meaning of annua provincia at this 
time see Balsdon, op. cit., pp. 70f. Although consular governors often departed for 
their provinces before the end of the consulship, there seems to be no such evidence 
for praetorian governors. The praetors of 62 were not assigned their provinces until 
about March 1, 61. Cf. Cic. Ad Att. i. 15. See Balsdon, op. cit., p. 65. 
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next year and did not return to Rome before December.*? A quaestor 
who left before the governor gave up his province could be called to 
account. C. Gracchus had to answer to the censors for his action, 
when, as quaestor in Sardinia, he left the province in which the gover- 
nor’s command had been prorogued to keep Gracchus away from 
Rome.** Suetonius’ phrase “ante tempus” means simply that Caesar 
left before Antistius Vetus was relieved of his command. Caesar, who 
was, as we have seen, in Rome during part of his quaestorship, would 
not have gone to Spain until the spring or summer of the year. If the 
office was held in 68, he would, by leaving before the end of the calen- 
dar year, have had only a very few months in the province, a period 
that would have been much too short to carry out the quaestor’s 
financial duties in the administration of a province. I believe that he 
became quaestor on December 5, 70, went to Spain in the spring or 
summer of 69, and, apparently with the consent of the governor, left 
for the Transpadane region in 68, at a time when the governor was 
still in charge of the province. 

We come now to the circumstances of Caesar’s candidacy for his 
next office. Through his efforts for the full restoration of the tribunate 
and his sponsorship of the lex Plotia he was already recognized as a 
supporter of popular sovereignty. When Pompey early in 67 sought 
to gain from the people through the lex Gabinia the extraordinary com- 
mand against the pirates, Caesar was, we are told, the only important 
noble who favored the law.‘ The agitation for citizenship for the 

42 Cic. Ad Att. v. 11. 4 and vi. 7. 2; Ad fam. v. 19 and 21; xvi. 4. 3. Cicero, though he 
ordered Mescinius Rufus to remain in the province, did not consider him a fit person to 
place in charge of Cilicia (cf. Ad Att. vi. 3. 1 and 4. 1). Instead he selected the new 
quaestor, C. Coelius Caldus, who, though no new governor had been appointed, was 
sent out to Cilicia in July of 50. Cf. Ad fam. ii. 15. 4 and ii. 19. See Miinzer, s.v. ‘‘Mes- 
cinius’’ (2), P.W. 

43 Plut. C. Gracch. 2. 8. See Mommsen, Staatsrecht, II8, 378, n. 7. Carcopino, 
Autour des Gracches, pp. 192 ff., and Miinzer, s.v. ‘‘Sempronius’’ (C. Gracch.) P.W., 
col. 1381, are troubled by the fact that in the year of his quaestorship, 126 B.c., when 
he was presumably in Sardinia, C. Gracchus is reported to have opposed a lex Iunia. 
But, like Caesar, Gracchus would have had some time in the city before departing for 
his province. 


44 Plut. Pomp. 25. 4. Strasburger (op. cit., pp. 98 ff.) has suggested that the details 
of Caesar’s early relations with Pompey have been reconstructed by ancient and 
modern writers who are interpreting earlier events in the light of the period which fol- 
lowed the triumvirate and that Caesar was hardly important enough in 67 to make his 
aid significant. But though he was only a quaestorius, he was through his priesthood and 
his reputation as an orator a man whom his contemporaries must have noticed, and 
Pompey was doubtless glad to have his assistance in securing a command to which 
the nobles were hostile. 
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Transpadanes, though no law had yet been proposed, was also “‘popu- 
lar.”” Caesar’s funeral orations for his aunt, the wife of Marius, and 
for his own wife, the daughter of Cinna, had also met with the favor 
of the people* and doubtless with the opposition of oligarchs. At his 
aunt’s funeral he had even ventured to exhibit the images of Marius, 
which Sulla had consigned to oblivion. 

But there was no organized popular party, and Caesar must have 
depended for further advancement on the system of factiones, which 
was the basis of competition for office at Rome.** He had, by support- 
ing the lex Gabinia, sought the favor of Pompey. An indication of 
other connections may perhaps be found in Caesar’s marriage, ap- 
parently after his return from Spain, with Pompeia. She did not be- 
long to the same branch of the Pompeii as Pompey the Great. Her 
paternal grandfather was Sulla’s colleague in the consulship of 88, 
Q. Pompeius Rufus, and her maternal grandfather was none other 
than Sulla himself.*7 

Caesar thus sought advancement not only by support of ‘‘popular”’ 
movements but by alliances with other nobles. He also made known 
his own distinguished heritage, emphasizing in his oration for his aunt 
his descent from gods and kings. He had in his career to take account 
of his patrician birth, which disqualified him for the plebeian aedile- 
ship and the tribunate, the most influential office for the exponent of 
popular sovereignty. The only office between quaestorship and prae- 
torship open to patricians was the curule aedileship. The two places 
in this magistracy were among the most hotly contested in the Roman 
state, and successful candidates had an excellent chance of rising to 
the consulship.*® 

Caesar was elected to the curule aedileship for the year 65. The 
curious thing about his cursus is the brief interval between the quaes- 
torship, which he had certainly not secured before the legal age, and 

4 Suet. Jul. 6.; Plut. Caes. 5. 2. 


46 See the protest of Strasburger, s.v. ‘‘optimates,’’ P.W., against the attribution of 
a two-party system to Rome. Cf. also the discussion of factiones by Gelzer, Die Nobilitat 
der rémischen Republik (1912), pp. 102 ff. 

47 Suet. Tul. 6. 2; Plut. Caes. 5. 3. On the branches of the Pompeii cf. Vell. ii. 21. 5. 
Pompey’s relationship to Pompeia’s family was far from friendly, for his father was 
said to have caused the death of Q. Pompeius Rufus (cf. Appian B.C. i. 63; Livy Per. 
Ixxvii). Against the suggestion that Caesar’s marriage with Pompeia had political im- 
portance see Strasburger, op. cit., p. 135. 

48 Mommsen, Staatsrecht, I’, 532, n. 2. 
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the aedileship. The age requirements for office had been fixed by the 
lex Villia annalis of 180 B.c. and had been further regulated by Sulla. 
As we know from Cicero, the legal age for the consulship was forty- 
three,‘ and, since a biennium was required between the various offices, 
the age for the praetorship was forty and for the aedileship (not an 
obligatory office) was thirty-seven. Caesar, if the ancient indications 
of his age are correct, held all three of these offices two years before 
the law allowed. Mommsen found in Caesar’s career strong reason 
for believing that his birth should be placed in 102, a date for which 
he found some evidence in a series of Caesar’s coins.5° But Mommsen 
himself acknowledged the possibility that Caesar may at some time 
have been exempted from the laws governing the age of magistrates.*! 
The suggestion that after his quaestorship Caesar was granted an 
exemption which enabled him to hold the three subsequent offices two 
years before the legal age was made some years ago by Deutsch, and, 
in spite of the objections offered by Holmes and Carcopino, his ex- 
planation remains, I think, the most probable for the inconsistencies 
of Caesar’s career. 

From the time of Q. Fabius Maximus, who in the late fourth cen- 
tury was freed from the law which placed an interval of ten years be- 
tween consulships, exemptions from the laws for individuals had been 
voted by the comitia.®? The senate, which had to authorize such ex- 
emptions, had gradually usurped the power of the people and in the 
Late Republic made it a practice to vote privileges to its favorites 
without referring the matter to the people.'* Requests for exemptions 
of various types seem to have been fairly frequent. Caesar himself in 

49 Cie. Leg. agr. ii. 3 (ef. Phil. v. 48). Carcopino’s attempt (Mél. Bidez, II, 64 f.) 
to bring this statement of Cicero into harmony with his belief that the consulship could 


be held at the age of forty-two is unconvincing. Mommsen’s discussion of the leges 
annales (Staatsrecht, 18, 536 ff., 563 ff.) takes full account of all the evidence. 


50 These auret (Grueber, Coins of the Roman Republic in the British Museum, I, 
506-7), apparently issued to pay Gallic troops, have on them a symbol which has been 
interpreted as an indication that Caesar was fifty-two years old. But neither the date of 
the coins nor the meaning of the symbol is definitely established. 


51 Staatsrecht, I3, 570 n. 52 Op. cit., pp. 23 ff. 


53 On privilegia see the general discussion in Mommsen, Staatsrecht, III, 1228 ff., 
with the references given there to earlier discussion in the same work. Exemptions 
from laws were of course granted for other causes than candidacy for office. See the 
senatorial decrees which provided for the suspension of the lex Gabinia (on provincial 
loans) (Cic. Ad Att. v. 21. 12), and the lex Aelia et Fufia (ibid. i. 16. 13). 


6 Asconius, Cornel., p. 58 (C.); ef. Dio xxxvi. 39. 3. 
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his later career twice asked—unsuccessfully as it turned out in both 
cases—to be freed from the law which required that candidates pre- 
sent themselves in person before the magistrates at a stated interval 
before the elections.® 

Dispensations from the laws regulating the age at which magistra- 
cies could be held, which were common in the Empire, especially for 
members of the imperial house, are also known in the Republic. The 
earliest instance recorded is that of Scipio Aemilianus.* The most 
striking case is that of Pompey, who was by senatorial decree exempt- 
ed not only from the age requirement for the consulship but from the 
Sullan regulation which made quaestorship and praetorship obligatory 
offices before the consulship could be held. The senate in decreeing 
exemptions followed certain precedents which were violated in Pom- 
pey’s case and also in the privileges granted Octavian early in 43. 
Cicero, when he proposed for Caesar’s heir a sweeping dispensation, 
felt called upon to apologize for a motion which went beyond normal 
procedure.*? But when at the same time he proposed for the quaestor 
Egnatuleius that he should be allowed to sue for and hold higher offices 
three years before the legal age,®* he had precedent for his action. 
That much is clear from the rather puzzling statement which he 
makes: “in quo, patres conscripti, non tantum commodum tribuitur 
L. Egnatuleio quantus honos; in tali enim re satis est nominari.’’®® 

55 The first time was in 60 B.c., when Caesar wished to triumph for his successes in 
Spain and also to stand for the consulship for 59. The request was blocked by Cato. 
See Suet. Jul. 18; Plut. Caes. 13, Cato Min. 31; Dio xxxvii. 54. 2, xliv. 41. 4; Appian 
B.C. ii. 8. A decade later at the end of the Gallic proconsulship Caesar’s demand for 
permission to stand for the consulship in absentia played an important part in bringing on 
the civil war. The first law requiring a professio in person, later reinforced by Pom- 


pey’s lex de iure magistratuum of 52, seems to have been passed about the year 62 (see 
Mommsen, Staatsrecht, 13, 503, n. 3). 


56 Appian Pun. 112; Livy Per. 1; Auct. Ad Heren. iii. 2. 2. Scipio was elected to the 
consulship when he was a candidate for the aedileship (see Mommsen, Staatsrecht, 1%, 
539, n. 1). 

57 Phil. v. 48-51. The specific proposal (46) reads: ‘‘ob eas causas senatui placere 
C. Caesarem Gai filium, pontificem pro praetore senatorem esse sententiamque loco 
praetorio dicere, eiusque rationem quemcumque magistratum petet ita haberi per leges 
liceret si anno superiore quaestor fuisset.’’ For the dispensation which was finally 
granted to him see Livy Per. exviii; Appian B.C. iii. 51 and 88; Dio xlvi. 29 and 41. 

58 Phil. v. 52: ‘“‘ob eam causam [because he had led the fourth legion to Octavian] 
placere uti L. Egnatuleio triennio ante legitimum tempus magistratus petere, capere, 
gerere liceat.”’ 

59 Ker’s translation, Loeb text, is: ‘In this motion is bestowed on L. Egnatuleius 
not advantage so much as honour, for in such matters it is sufficient to be named.”’ I 
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Deutsch has made the very probable suggestion that an exemption 
of that type, but for two and not three years, was granted to Caesar 
between his return to Rome after his quaestorship and his candidacy 
for the aedileship in 66. It has been argued that such a privilege, if 
granted to Caesar, would certainly have been mentioned in the 
sources. But an exemption of that kind would have accorded with 
precedent and so would not have aroused comment. It was not the 
exemption itself but its unexampled character which called forth 
Cicero’s words about Pompey: “quid tam singulare ut ex senatus con- 
sulto legibus solutus consul ante fieret quam ullum alium magistratum 
per leges capere licuisset?’’®® In the decrees in Pompey’s honor, as 
Cicero goes on to state, all precedents had been broken. L. Lucullus,® 
M. Aemilius Scaurus,™ and possibly Crassus®* had exemptions from 
the requirement of a biennium between offices. Cato, on his return 
from Cyprus, was voted a dispensation of which he refused to take 
advantage. If we had full evidence for the dates of birth and of offices 
of important men in the Late Republic, we should probably have 
parallels for Caesar’s career. 

As a matter of fact, as Deutsch has again pointed out, the granting 
of exemptions from laws had led to such abuses that in the year 
after Caesar completed his quaestorship (67 B.c.) the tribune Cornelius 
made a direct attack on the power usurped by the senate in bestowing 
such privileges.® Cornelius proposed a bill which would have deprived 


am inclined to take honos in the technical sense of office and to believe that Cicero is 
stating that the inclusion of his name in the decree was sufficient to assure the acceptance 
of Egnatuleius as a candidate for office before the normal time. 

60 De imp. Pomp. 62. 

61 Cic. Acad. pr. 1: ‘‘absens factus aedilis, continuo praetor; licebat enim celerius 
legis praemio” (cf. Mommsen, Staatsrecht, [3, 525, n. 2). As Reid suggests in his note on 
the passage, there may have been special provisions in Sulla’s law for some of his officers. 
Such provisions would have provided a precedent for later exemptions for others. 


62 Scaurus was aedile in 58 and praetor in 56 (cf. Mommsen, Staatsrecht, I3, 536, n. 1). 


63 Crassus was consul in 70 and, according to Livy Per. xevi, xevii, praetor in 72. 
But see Gelzer, s.v. “‘Licinius” (68) P.W., col. 302. The cases of the younger Marius 
and of Dolabella, who reached the consulship at an early age, are not significant be- 
eause they belong to periods of revolution. 


64 The senate apparently wished to give him the praetorship for 56 (see Val. Max. 
iv. 1. 14; Dio xxxix. 23. 1; Plut. Cato Min. 39; cf. Mommsen, Staatsrecht, I3, 570, n. 2). 
6 For the tribunate of Cornelius see the somewhat different accounts of Asconius 
on Cicero’s lost oration Pro Cornelio, pp. 57 ff. (C.) and Dio xxxvi. 38-40. The attack 
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the senate even of its ancient prerogative of acting as sponsors in such 
matters and would have given the right of making dispensations to the 
people. His bill, as Asconius states it in his commentary on Cicero’s 
lost oration for Cornelius, was “ne quis nisi per populum legibus sol- 
veretur.’’® This bill was vigorously opposed by a group of optimates, 
and in the end a compromise measure was passed which retained the 
senate as sponsor. It provided ‘“‘that no dispensation should be grant- 
ed by the senate unless two hundred members were present, and that 
when a resolution of the kind was brought down from the senate to 
the people, no one should intercede against the act.’’®? Even this bill, 
which became a law, though it preserved the auctoritas patrum, was 
unpopular with the optimates who, as Asconius says, had been in the 
habit of bestowing privileges at meetings of very small attendance. 
As a result of their enmity Cornelius was later accused of maiestas, 
and five prominent senators—Hortensius, Q. Metellus Pius, Catulus, 
M. Lucullus, and M’. Lepidus—appeared as witnesses for the prose- 
cution.® 

Cornelius’ immediate object in proposing this law was to provide 
an obstruction to certain men in the violent struggle for office.6? Many 


on the senate is emphasized by Asconius (p. 58): ‘“‘promulgavitque legem qua auctori- 
tatem senatus minuebat,” and on the final proposal (p. 59): ‘nemo enim negare poterat 
pro senatus auctoritate esse eam legem.”’ 


66 P, 58 (C.); ef. also p. 72: ‘‘ne quis in senatu lege solveretur.”’ 


67 This is Botsford’s version (Roman Assemblies, p. 430) of Asconius, p. 59: ‘‘ne 
quis in senatu legibus solveretur nisi cc adfuissent neve quis, cum solutus esset, inter- 
cederet, cum de ea re ad populum ferretur.’’ Dio is less explicit but agrees with As- 
conius in saying that the first bill would have transferred the right of granting privileges 
to the people and that the second required the authority of the senate. 


68 Asconius, p. 60 (C.): ‘‘Dixerunt in eum infesti testimonia principes civitatis qui 
plurimum in senatu poterant Q. Hortensius, Q. Catulus, Q. Metellus Pius, M. Lucullus, 
M’. Lepidus’”’ (cf. also ibid., p. 79). 


69 Whether Dio is right in placing the bill at the time of the elections is uncertain. 
In any case he associates it with the struggle for office in his statement (xxxvi. 39. 2): 
6 KopyndXtos yrmpnv érornoaro ph éketvar Tots BovAevrais unre apxnv tir tEw TOV vouwv 
airnoavte diddvar unr’ GAO undev Tav 7S Snuw Tpoonkdvtwy WnditecOa. Cf. the words of 
Asconius on the law which finally passed (p. 59): “‘sed tamen eam tulit invitis optimati- 
bus qui per paucos amicis (?) gratificari solebant.’’ This interpretation does not agree 
with two recent discussions of the laws of Cornelius. W. McDonald, Class. Quart., 
XXII (1929), 196 ff., prefers the account of Dio to that of Asconius and holds that 
Cornelius was attacking Piso for securing a dispensation from the lex Aelia et Fufia. 
(This is also the view of Lange, Rémische Altertiimer, III, 213.) Last, CAH, IX, 344, 
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factions and cliques had been formed to advance the fortunes of candi- 
dates who were far more numerous than usual because many men ex- 
pelled from the senate by the censors of 70 were trying to regain their 
places through election to a magistracy.’”° The elections were seriously 
disturbed.” At the consular comitia of 67 the presiding officer, Piso, 
was the object of a tribunitial attack, the purpose of which was to 
make him agree to announce the election of the popular favorite, 
M. Lollius Palicanus; but he steadily refused. Cornelius was probably 
the tribune who brandished the furialis fax tribunicia at this time.” 
If Dio is correct in associating the bill for exemptions with the elec- 
tions, the measure may have been designed as an attack on the eligi- 
bility of candidates opposing Lollius. 

In the series of democratic laws which he proposed in his stormy 
tribunate, Cornelius, a former quaestor of Pompey, was serving his 
old chief, who was seeking to gain his ends from the people in opposi- 
tion to the ruling nobility. Caesar had earlier in the year supported 
the proposal of another tribune, Gabinius, which gave Pompey his 
command against the pirates. It can hardly be doubted that Caesar 
also favored Cornelius’ proposals, among them the bill for the transfer 
of exemptions to the people. These proposals were in general designed 
to strengthen popular sovereignty, which was also Caesar’s aim. In 
the particular bill which we have been considering Cornelius was try- 
ing not to abolish exemptions”* but to make them depend on the will 
of the people. Although his proposal presented obstructions to the 
career of some nobles, it offered no difficulty to a man who like Caesar 
followed the via popularis. Even the compromise which was reached 
was more favorable to Caesar than the former conditions had been, 


holds that the measure must be regarded as ‘‘a reinforcement of the Lex Cornelia on the 
praetorian courts,’’ that is, some such measure as we find in Cic. Ad Att. v. 21. 12. 

70 Asconius, p. 75; Dio xxxvi. 38. 2. 

71 The praetorian comitia at which Cicero was elected were twice postponed (cf. De 
imp. Pomp. 2 and Ad Att. i. 11. 2 [July or August 67]: ‘‘scito nihil tam exercitum esse 
nune Romae quam candidatos omnibus iniquitatibus, nee quando futura sint comitia 
sciri’’). 

72 Val. Max. iii. 8. 3: “nee deerat consternatae multitudini furialis fax tribunicia 
quae temeritatem eius et ruentem comitaretur et languentem actionibus suis inflam- 
maret.”’ 

73 Carcopino (op. cii., p. 57) maintains that Cornelius’ bill tended to abolish exemp- 
tions. 
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for his support would presumably have been stronger with the rank 
and file of the senate than in a small meeting. Besides, since the mat- 
ter could now be carried to the people, the nobles who wished similar 
privileges for their favorites might have been deterred from opposing 
the advancement of such a man as Caesar. 

If Caesar was granted an exemption, some special reason for it must 
have been given in the motion presented to the senate. The sample 
motions provided by Cicero in the Fifth Philippic indicate that the 
reason for such a distinction was regularly given. Caesar’s conduct of 
his quaestorship, which Velleius described as “mirabili virtute atque 
industria obita,’’’* may have served as an adequate pretext. Caesar 
at any rate was later to remind the Spaniards of his services as quaes- 
tor.” The recent legislation of Cornelius would have aided Caesar in 
obtaining the exemption. Through Cornelius Caesar would have owed 
his advancement in part to Pompey, whom Caesar in 66 again aided 
by speaking with Cicero to the people in favor of the Manilian Law, 
which gave Pompey the command against Mithridates.” 

When Caesar entered the contest for the aedileship in 66,7” he had, 
I believe, been exempted, probably as a result of Cornelius’ legislation, 
from the leges annales and permitted to sue for the three higher offices 
two years before the normal age. His election was probably contested 
fiercely by noble opponents. An indication of such a contest may be 
found in the fact that the staunch optimate, M. Calpurnius Bibulus, 
later to be praetor and consul with Caesar, was chosen as his colleague. 
This was a year in which the elections were again carried out with 
great disturbance. Autronius and Sulla, the successful candidates for 
the consulship, were convicted of bribery and replaced by their op- 
ponents, Torquatus and Cotta, the favorites of the more conservative 
nobles. 


74 ji. 43. 4. Velleius includes in this description Caesar’s governorship of Further 
Spain after his praetorship. 

7% Bell. Hisp. 42. 1: “Caesar ad Hispalim ....contione advocata commemorat 
initio quaesturae suae eam provinciam ex omnibus provinciis peculiarem sibi consti- 
tuisse et quae potuisset eo tempore beneficia largitum esse.”’ 

76 Dio xxxvi. 43. 2. 


77 According to Plut. Caes. 5, Caesar held a special office between his quaestorship 
and his aedileship—the curatorship of the Via Appia. Going recklessly into debt, he 
expended large sums of his own funds on the repair of the road. 
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It is not my purpose in this paper to follow the details of Caesar’s 
alliance with Crassus or the popular and revolutionary activity of the 
two men during the year 65. But it has seemed worth while to recon- 
sider Caesar’s early career. Through the influence of Cinna he was 
probably nominated but certainly not inaugurated as flamen Dialis, 
a priesthood which would have prevented him from entering upon an 
active political life. With the victory of Sulla he lost all prospect of 
this priesthood; and, after he was pardoned, he sought friends among 
the Sullan nobles who made up the college of pontifices. Through the 
election to the pontificate before he had entered upon the cursus hono- 
rum, he was received into the circle of the nobles. It was not until he 
became a member of the college that Caesar identified himself with 
the opponents of the Sullan constitution. His election to the pontifi- 
cate should be placed late in 74 or more probably in 73. His first honos, 
the military tribunate, should be dated in 72 or possibly in 71. His 
quaestorship should be assigned to the year 69. The general opinion 
of scholars that the office should be placed in 68 is based on a miscon- 
ception of the provincial quaestor’s term of service. If the ancient 
sources are right in indicating that Caesar was born in 100 B.c., this 
was the year when Caesar became eligible for the office. Since a man 
of his ambition would hardly have delayed his candidacy for the 
magistracy which brought with it admission to the senate, the year of 
Caesar’s quaestorship is in itself an argument for accepting 100 B.c. 
as the date of Caesar’s birth. After his quaestorship (here I follow a 
suggestion of Deutsch) I believe that Caesar received a dispensation 
from the laws which enabled him to sue for the three higher offices two 
years before the legal age. I have argued that such dispensations were 
commoner in the Republic than has been generally believed and that 
the legislation of Cornelius in 67 made it easier for Caesar, who was now 
a vigorous opponent of the ruling nobility, to secure such a privilege. 


Bryn Mawr CouieGeE 
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ALEXANDER H. KRAPPE 


N A STUDY published some five years ago we tried to show 
(1) that ’A7o\Awy DyuvGebs (the “Mouse Apollo’’) owes his curi- 
ous name to the fact that he was a mouse-god, i.e., before assum- 

ing human shape he was a mouse; (2) that he was a god of the plague 
because swarms of mice and rats, appearing suddenly and dying in 
large numbers without visible cause, are even today forerunners of 
the plague in India, China, and elsewhere; (3) that the causal connec- 
tion thus dimly discerned between the rodent and the scourge is based 
on fact: the former is the carrier of a flea which transfers the bubonic 
plague from the rodents to man; and (4) that, while the true nature of 
this relationship was of course not known in antiquity any more than 
it is today among the teeming masses of India and China, the fact 
that there is some causal connection between the two phenomena was 
correctly surmised.! 

This causal connection was noted not only in the ancient Aegean 
but also in Egypt, Palestine, India, China, East Africa, and northern 
and central Europe; it is therefore well-nigh universal, at least in the 
Old World. No valid conclusion as to the provenance of Apollon Smin- 
theus, the Homeric god of the mouse and of the plague, is therefore 
possible on the sole basis of these facts. 

Looking at the territory covered by the cult, we do not fail to notice 
that its center was the northwestern corner of Asia Minor—the Troad 
—and the neighboring islands, whence it spread to the Greek colonies 
as far west as Magna Graecia; it is not found in the interior of Asia 
Minor or in the Near East generally. The conspicuous part of the 

1 Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, XX XIII (1936), 40-56 (hereafter referred to as 
Archiv). On the association of the plague with rodents and on the mouse as a carrier of 
the plague cf. also A. D. Godley, Class. Rev., XV (1901), 194; H. Moulton, Class. Rev., 
XV (1901), 284; J. Oestrup, Orientalische Studien: Festschrift fiir Th. Néldeke (Giessen, 
1906), II, 865 ff.; D. M. Robinson, Amer. Jour. Phil., XXIX (1908), 97, n. 1; J. U. 


Powell, Folk-Lore, XL (1929), 173 ff. On the germ-carrying flea on rats cf. an interesting 
article in the Naft Magazine, XIV, No.7 (July, 1938), 11. 


[Cuassican PuitoLogy, XXXVI, Apriz, 1941] 133 
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god in the opening lines of the liad has its raison d’étre in the localiza- 
tion of the epic in the very region which is the center of the cult. 

This region throughout antiquity was known under the name of 
Mysia; its inhabitants were the Mysi, a Thraco-Phrygian people 
whose name appears for the first time as Masa in Egyptian texts writ- 
ten about 1300 B.c.* and who in pre-Homeric times crossed the straits 
from Europe, settling in the country on which they conferred their 
tribal name. Their migration appears to have extended over a con- 
siderable number of years: Homer testifies that at the time of the 
siege of Troy part of the tribe were still in their old settlements in the 
Balkans.’ Since Apollon Smintheus was evidently the foremost di- 
vinity of Mysia and since he was not known or worshiped elsewhere 
in the great Asiatic peninsula, the inference would seem justified that 
the Mysians had brought his cult with them from Europe. 

This conclusion is borne out by linguistic data: oyivOos is a pre- 

Hellenic word meaning ‘‘mouse”’; but, on the other hand, it is difficult 
to separate the name of the people, Mtoo., from the IE word for 
“mouse”: Sk. mish, M.Pers. mis, Arm. mukn, Gr. pis, Lat. mus, 
ing. mouse, G. maus, O.Slav. myst, Alban. mt. This would warrant 
the further conclusion, which in fact has been drawn repeatedly,‘ that 
the Mysi called themselves, or that they were called by their neigh- 
bors, after their chief divinity. Nor is this an isolated phenomenon of 
ethnic nomenclature. Thus the Leucosyri in northeastern Asia Mi- 
nor appear to have been named after their chief divinity, the Aryan 
sun-god Lvpos;> the Esurii of Calvados after the Celtic god Esus;* the 
Sidonians after their god Sid.” 

Assuming, then, as we safely may, that the ‘“‘mouse-god”’ was origi- 
nally a stranger in Asia Minor, we must try to answer the question of 


2A. Moret et D. Davy, Des clans aux empires (Paris, 1923), p. 359. 

3 Iliad xiii. 3 ff.; cf. Pauly-Wissowa, RE, XXX, cols. 2347 ff.; also Sir E. H. Bunbury, 
A History of Ancient Geography (London, 1883), I, 46, n. 3; Sir William M. Ramsay, 
The Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia (Oxford, 1895-97), I, 81, n. 4; Class. Rev., XXX 
(1916), 180-83. 

4Cf., e.g., Salomon Reinach, Cultes, mythes et religions, I (Paris, 1922), 60, n. 2. 

5 Cf. my study Apollon forthcoming in Studi e materiali di storia delle religioni 
(Rome). 

6 Henri Hubert, 7'he Greatness and Decline of the Celts (London, 1934), p. 125. 
7 Eduard Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums I, Abt. ii (1909), 391 f. 
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how he came to be equated with the Hellenic Apollon—an identifica- 
tion which is an accomplished fact in the first book of the Iliad. 

Here it is to be noted, first, that the equation of the Mysian mouse- 
god and the Greek Apollon as we know him is, offhand, neither logical 
nor necessary. Nor was it universally accepted in the Hellenic world. 
Thus we find in Rhodes the cult of a Dionysos Smintheus.® 

In the second place, it is well to point out that, as has been shown 
elsewhere,® the Hellenic Apollon was in Asia Minor the successor of a 
sun-god worshiped by a pre-Hellenic population of IE speech, known 
in the texts and in place names as Zvpos—a word closely related to the 
Vedic Surya. A subsequent ethnical stratum rendered the divine name 
by Avxos both in Asia Minor and in the Peloponnesus, whence came 
such figures as ’Awé\\wv Auxetos, Zeds Abxatos, etc. The same divinity 
was equally well known and worshiped by the pre-Hellenic population 
of southern Italy, where we meet him under the name of Soranus, 
derived from the same root (svar, ‘‘to shine’’) as Lvpos and Surya, like 
somnus from svapnas, sordes from svartr, soror from svasar, ete. Now 
this divinity was also a god of the plague, as is seen by the well-known 
and oft-quoted passage in the Vergil commentary of Servius dealing 
with the origin of the fire-walk of the Hirpi Sorani'® and also from the 
functions of the Christian successor of Soranus, who is none other 
than the archangel Michael with his famous sanctuary on Monte 
Gargano.'! While it cannot be gainsaid that the Mysian mouse-god 
may not have affected, locally, the cult and the functions of the indige- 
nous Anatolian divinity, still it would seem more likely, on the whole, 
that the two were equated largely because of the identity of their func- 
tions: both were senders and averters of the plague. When subse- 
quently Lbpos-Avxos became Apollon, the latter naturally took over 
the functions of the Mysian mouse-god under the name of Apollon 
Smintheus. 

If SpyuvGedbs, in spite of his pre-Hellenic name, thus turns out to be 
a European mouse-god, whose IE name must have been Mis or some 

8Cf. M. W. de Visser, Die nicht menschengestaltigen Gétter der Griechen (Leyden, 
1903), p. 159. 
® Cf. the study cited in n. 5. 

10 Servius ad Verg. Aen. xi. 785. 
1G, F. Hill, Jour. Hell. Studies, XX XVI (1916), 134-62. 
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cognate or derivative, we are naturally led to inquire into the role 
and functions of the mouse in European tradition. 

In antiquity Strabo (iii. 4. 18) reports an Iberian story, according 
to which mice had spread the plague among the populations of Spain. 
Much the same belief is still found in central Europe. Processions of 
mice indicate an impending epidemic.” In Bohemia the appearance 
of mice is viewed by the peasants as a sign of threatening war and 
pestilence.'® “Viel Miis, wenig Liit’—that is, ““Many mice, few 
people’’—is an oft-quoted Low German saying.'! People who have 
died of the plague are said to have been eaten by mice." Mice general- 
ly announce disease and death.'® Maustot, in German, means “‘com- 
pletely dead.’’!” A patient whose bed they approach is deemed lost.'8 
A mouse gnawing a hole in a person’s clothes presages the unlucky 
owner’s death.!® The reader will readily recall the same omen in classi- 
cal writers.2° Dreaming of dead mice portends the death of a relative. 
A mouse penetrating into the bed of a sleeper at night forebodes some 
misfortune on the following day.” 

There can be little doubt that the chthonian mode of life of the 
rodent was responsible for this association with the realm of the 
shades. It also accounts for the frequent identification of mice with 
the souls of the departed.” Their whistling was often believed to be 
the queer whistling noise with which the souls of the dead are credited 

12 Biachtold-Stiubli, Handwérterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens, VI, col. 43 (R. 
Riegler); A. Wuttke, Der deutsche Volksaberglaube der Gegenwart (Leipzig, 1925), p. 201. 


13 J. V. Grohmann, Apollo Smintheus und die Bedeutung der Mause in der Mythologie 
der Indogermanen (Prag, 1862), pp. 28 f. 


144. L. Rochholz, Deutscher Glaube und Brauch im Spiegel der heidnischen Vorzeit 
(Berlin, 1867), I, 157. 


16 Bachtold-Staubli, loc. cit. 


16 Archiv, XX XIII, 46 ff.; Rochholz, loc. cit.; F. Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde (Heil- 
bronn, 1879), p. 326. 


170. Tobler, Die Epiphanie der Seele in deutscher Volkssage (Kiel, 1911), p. 14. 
18 Handwérterbuch, VI, col. 44. 

19 Wuttke, loc. cit.; Handwérterbuch, VI, col. 44. 

20 Cf. Pliny N.H. viii. 221; Livy xxx. 2. 10. 

21 Rochholz, loc. cit. 


22R. H. Klausen, Aeneas und die Penaten (Hamburg-Gotha, 1839-40), I, 75; O. 
Gruppe, Gricchische Mythologie und Religionsgeschichte (Miinchen, 1906), II, 802 f.; 
Handwérterbuch, VI, col. 40. 
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in many popular traditions.” In a well-known story type, some vari- 
ants of which go back to Merovingian times, the soul escapes from the 
sleeper’s mouth in the shape of a mouse.” The mice which eat up the 
cruel archbishop Hatto in a Rhenish legend are unquestionably the 
souls of the poor whom he had caused to be burned alive.» In Rome 
a mousehole was used ritually in connection with the cult of the Manes 
during the Feralia.”* In the same place Ovid also mentions a goddess 
Tacita, whose name sufficiently indicates her chthonian character; for 
elsewhere the same poet calls Pluto the rex silentum,”’ and the dead 
are constantly referred to as silentes in Ovid and Vergil.?® What is no 
less significant is the name of the mouse in the Slavic dialects of Bo- 
hemia and Galicia—némec, “the silent one” (and not “the German,” 
as some have assumed).”® This is a plain euphemism to designate the 
departed, of whom the survivors stood in dread. Nor are such beliefs 
peculiar to Europe. Thus among the Moriérs of Tinompo, in Celebes, 
the souls of stillborn children and of children deceased in early infancy 
are not admitted to the realm of the shades but are condemned to 
wander about. The mice which infest the rice fields are accordingly 
believed to be the incarnations of these errant souls.*° 

This close association of the mouse with death quite naturally led 
to a certain fear of pronouncing its name. This explains the unusually 
large number of substitutions. As is well known, the Latin mus has 
survived as an independent animal name only in Romansch, a Ro- 
mance tongue spoken in the eastern cantons of Switzerland. In all 
other Romance languages it has been replaced by words derived from 
sorex (“shrew mouse’’), rattus (“‘rat’’), and talpa (‘‘mole’’). In parts 
of Prussia the mouse is called Bénléper (‘earth runner’) during the 
Twelve Nights—a critical time of the year when the souls of the de- 


23 Rochholz, op. cit., I, 156. 
24 Grohmann, op. cit., pp. 21 f.; Tobler, op. cit., pp. 13 ff. 


2% Handwérterbuch, VI, cols. 45 f.; Warren R. Dawson, Folk-Lore, XXXVI (1925), 
244 f, 


26 Ovid Fasti ii. 571 ff. 
27 Ovid Metam. v. 356. 28 Cf. H. D. Miiller, Ares (1848), p. 29. 
29 Archivio per lo studio delle tradizioni popolari, V (1886), 298. 


30 Kleiweg de Zwaan, Tijdschrift van het koninglijk Nederlandsch aardrijkskundig 
genootschap (1928), p. 70. 
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parted are abroad.*! During the same period mice are called Dinger 
(“things”) in Brandenburg, for the same reason.” 

It stands to reason that these beliefs and superstitions are not of 
recent date but go back into prehistoric times: their wide diffusion 
and rather rudimentary character alone would make this appear likely. 
The question arises: Were they ever associated with some concrete 
figure, some god or demon in mouse shape? This question can be an- 
swered in the affirmative. 

In medieval tradition the souls of the departed were believed to 
spend their first night in the Great Beyond with St. Gertrud.** Char- 
acteristically enough, this saint was depicted, in a painting in the 
cathedral of Strasbourg, entirely surrounded by swarms of mice. On 
a statuette in the south transept of the Collegiate Church at Nivelles 
(Belgium) St. Gertrud is represented in the dress of a nun with a 
mouse creeping up her robe, and in an oratory situated in the tower a 
large statuette exhibits a mouse at her feet just beginning to climb. 
The same thing may be seen in a chapel of the new church of St. Ger- 
trud situated in the eastern suburbs of Brussels and containing a 
statuette of her displaying one mouse creeping up her pastoral staff 
and another at her fect.*4 In the church treasure of Nivelles a metal 
collar is shown on which St. Gertrud is represented with a mouse upon 
the hem of her garment. The same association of the saint with mice 
reappears in various monuments of popular imagery.*® 

Her functions are entirely in accord with this state of things. St. 

xyertrud protects from mice as well as from diseases, especially cattle 
epidemics.*” Like Apollon Smintheus, she was not only an averter of 


31 Handwérterbuch, VI, col. 32. 

32 Tbid. 

33C, O. Meisinger, St. Gertrud und Gertrudenminne, in Cimbria: Beitrige zur Ge- 
schichte, Altertumskunde, Kunst und Erziehungslehre; Festschrift d. phil.-hist. Verbindung 
Cimbria Heidelherg zu threm 50-jtihrigen Bestehen (Dortmund, 1926), pp. 112-16; 
E. L. Rochholz, Dret Gaugéttinnen (Leipzig, 1870), pp. 163 ff.; Grohmann, op. cit., 
pp. 34 and 38; Handwérterbuch, Vi, cols. 35, 45, and 53; ef. also Don Louis Gougaud, 
Gaelic Pioneers of Christianity (Dublin, 1923), pp. 130 ff. 

34 Powell, op. cit., p. 177. 

35 Tbid., p. 392. 

36 Rochholz, Deutscher Glaube, I, 158. 


37 Friedrich Panzer, Bayerische Sagen und Gebrduche (Miinchen, 1848-55), II, 157. 
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mice, but she is known to have punished offenders by sending swarms 
of mice to devastate their fields.** 

As usually happens, there is nothing in the saint’s biography which 
warrants this association of a Merovingian princess with the rodent. 
The explanation is, therefore, to be sought elsewhere. The cult center 
of St. Gertrud is Nivelles, in Belgium, where in pre-Christian times 
the cult of a Teutonic goddess of death, variously called Nehalennia 
or Hludana is known to have flourished. For this reason the inference 
was drawn long ago that the saint is but the Christian successor of the 
pagan goddess.*® It is at least very likely that this goddess assumed, 
on occasion, the shape of a mouse, i.e., that she was, originally, a 
mouse. 


In the western part of central Europe the divinity presiding over 
mice, the plague, and death appears thus to have been a goddess 
rather than a god. Let us now look at eastern Europe. Here again 
we must largely draw on folklore evidence, which cannot, however, 
be lightly rejected, for three very good reasons. In the first place, 
popular beliefs and superstitions are known to linger on long after the 
great gods of Olympos and Walhalla have taken their departure. In 
the second place, there survive to this day, in the Slavonic countries, 
many bits of curious lore which have completely disappeared from the 
living folklore of the West, where they have left the proof of their 
former existence in many a medieval document.*® In the third place, 
the Mysians, before crossing over into Asia, must have been settled in 
eastern or southeastern Europe. Any trace of a European DpuvrGeids is 
therefore likely to be found in countries subsequently inhabited by 
East Teutonic or Slavonic populations, which superimposed them- 
selves upon a former Thraco-lIllyrian stratum. 

Such a conjecture seems to be confirmed by a number of facts not 
generally known to classical scholars. All Slavic peoples know a forest 
demon, called JIEIIMM in Russian, who presides over the wild life 


38 Handwérterbuch, VI, col. 35; cf. also col. 45. 
39 Karl Simrock, Handbuch der deutschen Mythologie (Bonn, 1887), p. 374; H. 
Gintert, Kalypso (Halle, 1919), p. 62. 


40 Cf. the masterly little study by the late Gédéon Huet in Romania, XLV (1918-19), 
474-91. 
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of field and forest and who heads armies of mice and rats, assuming, on 
occasion, the shape of these animal species.*! As a result he is often 
referred to as the MbIMIMHbIM IAP, “the emperor of mice.” 
Among the Germanized population of Pomerania the figure of Birlibi, 
the king of rats, is known, whose sinister activities in the fields and 
forests at night are brought out in a popular tradition, recorded, more 
than a century ago, by a native son of that country, Ernst Moritz 
Arndt.” It is easy to see that in these cases we are probably not deal- 
ing with a full-fledged, anthropomorphized god of rats and mice but 
merely with a demon, often nameless and merely known by his cult 
title, hence an embryonic divinity of the type so well elucidated by 
Wilhelm Mannhardt and Hermann Usener. This rustic demon, still 
in his original animal shape, is the direct precursor of such figures as 
Apollon Smintheus and the great Asiatic and Egyptian plague-gods. 

What may prove even more interesting is the appearance of much 
the same divinity on the opposite shores of the Baltic among the Teu- 
tonic population of Scandinavia. Snorri Sturluson has preserved one 
of the most curious of Eddic poems, the Song of Grotti, and with it a 
prose version, relating how King Frodi had a magic mill and how he 
set two giantesses, Menja and Fenja, to work, making them grind 
for him health, wealth, and happiness, how he overworked them, and 
how as a result they ground destruction. The same night a viking 
fell upon the royal residence, slaughtering the king and his court and 
reducing the royal palace to ruins. Thus the golden age represented 
by Frodi’s reign came to a sudden and disastrous end.* 

Snorri’s poem attributes the fall of Frodi’s kingdom to the famous 
Hrolfr Kraki; the prose version calls the destroyer Mysing. Since the 
numerous extant traditions about Hrolfr Kraki know nothing of this 
exploit of his, whereas Mysing is a figure otherwise unknown, it is 
probable that Hrolfr Kraki, being the better-known figure, merely 
usurped the place of Mysing. Now Mysing is the Teutonic equivalent 
of Duuvbebs, the Mysian mouse-god. Furthermore, if we consider the 
improbability of a rich kingdom’s being destroyed and a golden age 
brought to a close in a single night and if we bear in mind certain east- 

41 Georges Dumézil, Le Probléme des Centaures (Paris, 1929), p. 41. 


& Méirchen und Jugenderinnerungen (Leipzig, 1902), I, 271. 
43 On the Song of Grotti cf. Mod. Lang. Rev., XIX (1924), 325 ff.; Archiv, XX XIII, 53. 
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ern parallels, where mice are said to have incapacitated whole armies 
and where the “‘angel’’ of the Lord, taking over the function of Him 
of the Mouse, strikes down a besieging host between dusk and dawn, ‘4 
the conclusion will be admitted that the enigmatic Mysing of the Norse 
text is none other than the god of mice and of the plague. Thus it 
would appear that a sudden epidemic ruined Fro®di’s realm, bringing 
to a sudden end the golden age associated with the name of the good 
king, much as the plague is known to have terminated the golden age 
of the Antonines in imperial Rome. The extant Norse text is merely a 
euhemerized and anthropomorphized story of the event. 

It has been shown elsewhere* that the presence of the mouse-god 
is by no means the only religious and folklore element met with both 
in Teutonic Europe and in the Troad. The explanation is not to be 
sought in “borrowings” made by the Teutonic invaders during the 
period of the Gothic migrations; by that time the glory of Apollon 
Smintheus had already faded before the advent of the Galilean. The 
true reason must be assigned to the central or east European origin 
of the Mysians, worshipers of the great chthonian divinity in mouse 
shape. To put it differently, Duwebs, before becoming Apollon Smin- 
theus, was Mysing (or something like it), worshiped by people of 
Thraco-Phrygian speech who lived in the eastern part of central 
Europe during part of the second millenium of the pre-Christian Era. 

PRINCETON 

44 TI Kings 19:35; for other examples cf. Archiv, XX XIII, 44f.; Dawson, op. cit., 
pp. 235 f. 

4 Archiv, XX XIII, 53 ff. 











IXOTEZ XOPETTAI 


LILLIAN B. LAWLER 


MONG the comedies attributed to Archippus, a contemporary 
and probably an imitator of Aristophanes, was one entitled 
"Tx6ts, which apparently satirized the great fondness of the 
Athenians for sea food. The plot seems to have centered around a 
war declared by the fish against the Athenians, and the resultant 
treaty of peace, under which specific Athenians were handed over to 
the fish to be devoured.' Among the fragments of the play which have 
been preserved is one? which contains the words avdépes ixOves—evi- 
dently addressed to the chorus. Obviously the chorus would be com- 
posed of “fish,” in fantastic and ludicrous garb. Equally obviously, 
the chorus would in the course of the drama execute dances. It would 
seem fairly clear, then, that there is good evidence for the existence 
in fifth-century Athens of some sort of “fish dance,” or at least of a 
dance which could be associated with fish without too great a strain 
upon the imagination of the spectators. It is the purpose of this 
paper to endeavor to determine, in so far as possible, the nature of 
that “dance of the fish,” its ultimate origin, and the course of its 
development. 

Archippus is believed to have been rather an imitative than a crea- 
tive dramatist.? Accordingly, it might be assumed that the dances 
appearing in his plays would hardly be strikingly new inventions. 
Rather, we should expect them to be of a type fairly familiar to the 
audiences of Old Comedy. Now, the characteristic dance of Old Com- 
edy was the kordax, a dance noted in general for its lively and licen- 
tious nature.‘ However, in such fantastic comedies as the Birds of 

1 Athenaeus vii. 322a; 329b, c; viii. 343c. See Augustus Meineke, Fragmenta comi- 
corum Graecorum (Berlin: G. Reimer, 1839), I, 205-7. 

2 Athenaeus vii. 331c; viii. 335a. See Meineke, op. cit., II, 723. 

3 Pauly-Wissowa, ‘‘Archippos”’ (Kaibel). 

4 Pollux iv. 99; Athenaeus xiv. 629, 630-31; i. 20e; Aristophanes Clouds 540 and 
schol., 553; Demosthenes Olynth. ii. 18; Aristotle Rhet. viii. 1408); Theophrastus Char. 
vi. 1; Hesychius, s.v. xopdaé; Suidas, s.v. xopdaxifer; Joannes Meursius, ‘‘Orchestra,”’ 


in Vol. VIII of Jacobus Gronovius’ Thesaurus Graecarum antiquitatum (Venice: Typis 
Bartholomaei Javarina, 1732-37), s.v. xdpdaé. 
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Aristophanes and of Magnes, the Beasts of Crates, the Nightingales 
of Cantharus, the Bees of Diocles, and the Swine of Cephisodorus some 
of the choral dancing certainly was characterized by animal schemata 
of a highly mimetic, if highly burlesque, nature. When one considers 
the great number of titles which are animal names in the lists of early 
comedies, one is moved to wonder whether the animal dances were 
purely extraneous additions, fusing with and supplementing the kor- 
daz proper, or whether, on the other hand, they may not have formed 
an integral part of some primitive form of the kordaz.' 

Many scholars have discussed the kordax and have speculated on 
its origin. Of these, Schnabel is outstanding in his conviction that 
the Greek kordaz, and ultimately the whole of Greek Old Comedy, 
developed in the Peloponnesus, as a part of the very early worship 
of Artemis in her capacity as a goddess of fertility. Few have fol- 
lowed Schnabel all the way in this theory. It seems to me that there 
can be no doubt that one form of the kordax was developed in the 
Peloponnesus, and in the manner Schnabel indicates. I believe, how- 
ever, that there may have been originally several forms of fertility 
dance, many of which fell together into what was later known as the 
kordax; and that with them were combined dances which had origi- 
nated simply as drunken revels.” These latter would, of course, facili- 
tate the transfer of the kordax from the cult of Artemis to that of 
Dionysus. In the course of their discussion of the subject most mod- 


5 Cf., e.g., apparent traces of animal dances in Aristophanes Wasps 1476-1515. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that the ‘old dances” there described are not 
certainly forms of the kordaz. A. B. Cook (‘‘Animal Worship in the Mycenaean Age,” 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, XIV [1894], 84-85) connects the primitive kordax with the 
ass; however, his theory has not met with general acceptance. For vase paintings de- 
picting animal dances see Roy C. Flickinger, The Greek Theater and Its Drama (3d ed.; 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1926), Figs. 12-16, pp. 32, 38, 39, 40. 


6 Heinz Schnabel, Kordaz (Munich: Beck, 1910); Marcelle A. Hincks, ‘‘Le Kordax 
dans le culte de Dionysos,’ Revue archéologique, XVII (4th ser., 1911), 1-5; Pauly- 
Wissowa, ‘‘Kordax’”’ (Warnecke); A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb, Tragedy, and 
Comedy (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1927), pp. 253-65, 244-50; Lewis R. Farnell, The 
Cuits of the Greek States (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1896), II, 445; Louis Séchan, La 
Danse grecque antique (Paris: De Boccard, 1930), pp. 154-55, 178, 195-200; Fritz 
Weege, Der Tanz in der Antike (Halle-Saale: Niemeyer, 1926), pp. 105-9; H. Flach, 
“Der Tanz bei den Griechen,’’ Sammlung gemeinverstindlicher wissenschaftlicher Vor- 
trdge (Berlin), XV, Heft 360 (1880), 23-24. 


7 Cf. Aleiphron Epist. iii. 18. 3; Julian Misop. 359d; Lucian Ikarom. 27, and schol. 
ad loc. 
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ern scholars have noted the passage in Pausanias (vi. 22. 1) which 
attests the fact that, at a shrine in Elis, Artemis was designated as 
Kordaka and that in her honor was performed the kordaz, a dance 
brought to Elis from Sipylus in Lydia by followers of Pelops.§ Some 
scholars have commented also upon an alabastron (Louvre E 588) 
which depicts a dancer engaged in a kordaz-like dance in close juxta- 
position with a figure of Artemis as wérvia Onpav.® 

The goddess Artemis is a divinity of complex and apparently con- 
tradictory functions. Perhaps originally a genuine Greek goddess, she 
becomes fused with various foreign divinities; and in some respects, 
at least, she shows signs of being an adaptation of the great Cretan 
goddess. In her worship one repeatedly finds emphasis upon animals 
—upon the stag, for instance, the fawn, the boar, the quail, the bear.'° 
A bear dance is definitely recorded" as an important part of her ritual. 
Again, she is associated with water; and we hear of fish as being 
sacred to her." Accordingly, it is no surprise when we encounter in 
Pausanias (viii. 41. 4) a passage in which a goddess is identified as 
either Artemis or KEurynome, and in which the image of the goddess 
is described as being half-woman and half-fish. The Artemis-Euryn- 
ome divinity, according to Pausanias, was worshiped in Phigalia, in 
a cypress grove near the junction of two small streams. In this con- 
nection many writers have called attention to a geometric amphora 
from Thebes,'* depicting a divinity, probably Artemis as rérv1a Onpav, 
accompanied by two lions and two birds, and having on the skirt of 
her garment a large fish." 

8 Cf. the story of the night revels of Artemis Alphiaea and her nymphs at Letrini, a 
town founded by Letreus, son of Pelops, not far from a lake which never dries up 


(Paus. vi. 22. 9-11). Pelops was a favorite of Poseidon (Apollodorus FE pit. ii. 3; Pindar 
Olymp. i. 37-39). 

® Schnabel, op. cit., p. 40. 

10 Farnell (op. cit., II, 427) says that the cult of the primitive Artemis is ‘‘full of 
ideas of totemism and the clan-animal.”’ 

1 Aristophanes Lysistrata 645 and schol.; Euripides, Frag. 767 (Nauck); Suidas, 
8.v. &pxros; Hesychius, s.v. Boavpwviats; Eustathius, on Iliad, p. 331. 26. 

12 Diodorus Siculus v. 3; ef. Athenaeus vii. 325c; Apollonius Rhodius i. 569-70. 

13 Farnell, op. cit., Vol. II, Pl. XXIX4A; see Martin P. Nilsson, The Minoan-Mycenaean 
Religion (London: Oxford University Press, 1927), pp. 437-38. 

14 Nemesis of Rhamnus, originally a divinity akin to Artemis, assumes the shape of 
a fish, in Cypria, Frag. 8 (Loeb, 1. 10); ef. Athenaeus viii. 3346. Hecate likewise, an 
associate of Artemis, is connected with fish: Hesiod Theog. 413, 440-43; Athenaeus 
vii. 325c. Cf. Farnell, op. cit., II, 513. 
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In addition to this evidence of direct association with fish, we have 
numerous recorded cult epithets of Artemis as a divinity of the sea, 
of moisture, of streams—a “Lady of the Sea,” as Evans calls her 
Cretan counterpart. Many cults of Artemis center conspicuously 
around a lake or a stream. It would not seem too improbable that 
the fish may have been connected in some way with most of these 
cults, as well as with the cults in Phigalia and Thebes. 

We have noted the confusion, in the case of the half-fish goddess 
at Phigalia, of Artemis and Eurynome. Eurynome, one of the many 
Greek divinities of fertility and of moisture, was the daughter of 
Oceanus. According to one legend (Apollonius Rhodius i. 503-6), she 
with Ophion ruled over the Titans on Olympus, but was overcome by 
Cronus and Rhea, and fell into the sea. Eurynome, like the other 
Oceanides, was fond of the dance. She and Zeus were parents of the 
Graces. With the Graces, of course, the dance is closely linked; and 
we have at least one specific association of the Graces with fish (albeit 
a humorous one!).'® Artemis, too, is a lover of the dance. The Ho- 
meric Hymns speak of Artemis as actually dancing with the Graces; 
elsewhere she is said to dance with the Oceanides.'? Other sea-dwellers 
are likewise devotees of dancing—notably the Nereids. 

Not infrequently we find Artemis fused with various Eastern divini- 
ties—a fact which seems to have some significance in view of the 
Pelops legend mentioned above. Notable among these Eastern divini- 
ties are Atargatis or Gatis, Derceto (or perhaps Ceto [Pliny Hist. 
Nat. v. 69]), the Dea Syria, and the Great Mother—themselves sub- 
ject to a great deal of fusion and confusion. To all of these, fish were 
sacred ;'§ and so firm did the tradition prove to be that, in parts of Syria 
where their worship was especially strong, a marked reverence for, 
and protection of, so-called “holy” fish existed down to modern 


times.'? Moreover, many of these divinities were at times represented 
15 On the garment of Despoina of Lycosura, who is often associated with Artemis, are 
depicted Nereids, sea monsters, and dolphins. 
16 Eupolis, ap. Athenaeus vii. 301a. 
1 Callimachus, Hymn 3, to Artemis, 13-14, 41-53. 
18 Even the sea monster of the Andromeda story is believed by some scholars to 


represent a crocodile sacred to a Syrian fish goddess. See A. R. Burn, Minoans, Philis- 
tines, and Greeks (New York: Knopf, 1930), p. 153. 


19 Otto Keller, Die antike Tierwelt (Leipzig: Engelmann, 1913), II, 344; Pauly- 
Wissowa, ‘“‘Ichthys’’ (1) (Cumont). 
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as half-human in form, half-fish, a concept which in the Near East 
seems to go back to the Assyrians and the Babylonians. At Hierapolis, 
in Syria, sacred fish were kept in a pond adjacent to a temple of 
Atargatis, who was believed to have been saved from drowning on 
one occasion by a fish. At Sura and elsewhere there were fish oracles. 
Devotees of Cybele were forbidden to eat fish. The Dea Syria, mother 
of Semiramis, was believed to have leaped into the water and to have 
been changed into a fish (Diod. Sic. ii. 4. 2); at Askalon she was 
represented as half-human in form, half-fish (Lucian Dea Syria 14). 
Another story had it that the Dea Syria was born from a great egg 
found in the Euphrates River and brought to shore by fish; and that 
for this reason fish were venerated and were placed in the zodiac— 
a story later told of Aphrodite as well (Hyginus 197). Still another 
story makes Atargatis (or the Dea Syria) the mother of the Syrian 
hero Ichthys and tells how she was thrown into a lake at Askalon and 
devoured by a fish (Athenaeus viii. 346d, e). 

The Eastern divinities most commonly associated with the Greek 
Artemis, then, are all connected in some way with fish. All of them 
were thought of as goddesses of fertility; and in their worship the fish 
was a symbol of fertility.*° Furthermore, the rituals of all of them 
were characterized by orgiastic, lascivious dances.” It would not seem 
too improbable that some of these dances, at least, may have been 
“fish dances” or may have contained fish schemata. 

Now, animal dances are common among primitive peoples in all 
parts of the world.” The ancient Peruvians had a fish dance.** In 
modern times fish dances are attested in eastern Asia,?4 the South 

20 Keller, op. cit., pp. 345-46; Curt Sachs, Geist und Werden der Musikinstrumente 
(Berlin: Reimer, 1929), p. 5. 


21 Séchan, op. cit., p. 192; Pauly-Wissowa, ‘“‘Dea Syria’ (Cumont); ef. the dances to 
the Ephesian Artemis, Autocrates, Frag. 1, cited in Schnabel, op. cit., p. 42. 

22 Curt Sachs, World History of the Dance (New York: Norton, 1937), passim; Max 
von Bohn, Der Tanz (Berlin: Wegweiser Verlag, 1925), pp. 12-14; Pickard-Cambridge, 
op. cit., pp. 244-45; W. O. E. Oesterley, The Sacred Dance (New York: Macmillan, 
1923), pp. 18, 24; Richard Wallaschek, Primitive Music (London and New York: 
Longmans, Green, 1893), pp. 216-20. 


23. Von Bohn, op. cit., p. 15. 


24 Tbid., p. 13. 
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Pacific, Mexico,”* and South America.” We have vague bits of testi- 
mony that may point to an early fish dance among the Greeks as well. 
On a Corinthian phiale?* of the sixth century there appear several men 
engaged in a dance which looks as if it might be the kordax; opposite 
one of the figures is a large, dolphin-like fish. Pickard-Cambridge 
thinks that the fish ‘shows that this scene does not reproduce an 
actual performance.” It might rather suggest that the dancers are 
performing a dance associated in some way with fish.?® Again, in the 
Wasps of Aristophanes (ll. 1482-1537) we have frequent references 
to the sea and to crabs and shrimp as participants in a dance some- 
times recognized as the kordax, sometimes as a burlesque of a dance 
of very early tragedy. Now and then we have mention of a form of 
the kordax done by an old woman, usually drunk*°—a dance definitely 
associated with the Peloponnesian Artemis by many scholars.*! This 
type of old woman is said to‘have been used by Eupolis and Phryni- 
chus; and in a play by the latter she was associated with a sea monster 
(Aristophanes Clouds 553-54). 

The question now arises as to whether the Greeks themselves, in 
remote prehistoric times, may have developed fish schemata inde- 
pendently or whether the development was rather the result of as- 
sociation with other peoples. Schnabel thinks the kordax was origi- 
nally pre-Dorian; and he regards the names of schemata and variants 
of the kordax as non-Dorian (p. 62). It may be that he is right. It 
may be that, early as fish schemata seem to have been in the Pelopon- 
nesus, we must search for their ultimate origin elsewhere—perhaps 
among peoples more definitely seafaring than were the primitive 
Greeks. 


We turn now to the Cretans. These versatile little people, builders 

25 Oesterley, op. cit., pp. 78-79; James G. Frazer, Folklore in the Old Testament (Lon- 
don: Maemillan, 1918), I, 40-41. 

26 Von Bohn, op. cit., p. 26. 


27 William Ridgeway, Dramas and Dramatic Dances of Non-European Races (Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1915), pp. 357-58. 


28 It is Fig. 33 (p. 265), in Pickard-Cambridge, op. cit. 


2° Cf. the Naxian procession of young men carrying a fish, mentioned by Pickard- 
Cambridge (7bid., p. 249, n. 2). 


30 Aristophanes Clouds 553-56 and schol. ad loc. 


31 Cf, Pickard-Cambridge, op. cit., pp. 254-61. 
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of a mighty sea power, were far famed for the originality and brilliance 
of their dances;** in fact, the Greeks of later times customarily at- 
tributed to them the actual invention of the dance.** Such frescoes 
as remain confirm the impression of richness that Greek writers give 
us of the Cretan dance. The Cretans worshiped a great goddess of 
fertility, who appears also as a ‘‘Lady of the Sea,” ‘‘Mistress of Sea 
Monsters,” ‘‘Mistress of Animals,’ “Mother of Mountains,” and 
“Despoina,’”’ even as does the later Artemis.*4 Among the legends of 
the Cretans seems to have been one of Britomartis or Dictynna, the 
“Lady of the Fish Nets,” who leaped into the sea (even as did Atar- 
gatis and Kurynome) and was saved. Indeed, we sometimes find the 
Greek goddess being worshiped under the name Artemis Dictynna. 

In Cretan script one of the symbols is a fish.** Furthermore, the 
fish appears frequently in Cretan art representations of all sorts. It 
may be that many of these representations are purely decorative; 
but it is possible that most of them may have a cult significance. The 
early art of a highly religious or superstitious race is likely to be much 
more symbolic than the casual observer would suppose. The fish is 
frequently found in close juxtaposition with a bird in Cretan art; 
and we know that the bird had religious implications in Crete. Fur- 
thermore, offerings of fayence fish, fayence or real seashells, and 
pebbles from the seashore are common in Cretan shrines. 

In this connection one particular piece of Cretan art merits our 
attention. It is a portion of a Late Minoan I fresco (ca. 1500 B.c.) 
from the Queen’s Megaron of the palace at Cnossus.** It represents 
the delicate figure of a charming lady, in the costume of the day. 
Her left arm is bent at the elbow, the forearm being apparently held 

32 Lucian Orch. 8; Sophocles Ajax 699; Iliad xvi. 617, xiii. 249; Sappho, Frag. 54/, 
No. 114, in J. M. Edmonds, Lyra Graeca (London: Heinemann, 1922), I, 264-65. 

33 Athenaeus v. 181b; Diodorus Siculus v. 65; Euripides Bacch. 120-34; Proclus 246; 
Schol. Pind. Pyth. ii. 127; Strabo x. 481. 18; 480. 16. 

34Sir Arthur J. Evans, The Palace of Minos (London: Macmillan, 1921-35), 
passim; Nilsson, op. cit., passim, and esp. pp. 432-38. Weege (op. cit., p. 125) has sug- 
gested that the animal-headed figures on the drapery of the Lycosura Despoina are 
masked women dancers. 

35 Evans, op. cit., I, 643, No. 57; p. 652, No. 33. 


36 Tbid., Vol. ILI, frontispiece; Pl. XXV (facing p. 370); Fig. 40 (p. 71); pp. 70-73; 
H. R. Hall, Aegean Archaeology (London: Warner; New York: Putnam, 1915), p. 239; 
James Baikie, The Sea-Kings of Crete (London: Black, 1913), pp. 220-21. 
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across or close to the breast; her right arm curves out, low from the 
shoulder. Her long hair is depicted as curving up from her shoulders 
on either side in a most distinctive way, forming an arc of a circle. 
It seems fairly certain that the figure is a dancer, whirling so rapidly 
that her hair flies out and up from her shoulders. 

Not far from this fresco was found another, of Middle Minoan III— 
a magnificent underwater scene, with innumerable fish swimming 
rhythmically in infinite variety.*7 The association of fish and dancer 
does not seem to be fortuitous. It is just possible that the swimming 
fish and the whirling lady may both be “dancing” in honor of the 
great Cretan goddess.** The Greeks, at least, thought of all rhythmic 
motion as ‘dancing’ and indeed often spoke of “dancing fish” (see 
below). It is not impossible that they may even have borrowed this 
concept from the Cretans. Our little lady and her companions, then 
(Evans thinks there must have been several plaques containing figures 
of the same sort in the room), may have been votaries or priestesses 
dancing as “‘holy fishes” in honor of the goddess;** and their dances 
may have been a refined adaptation of a primitive ritual, with totemis- 
tic implications, to the needs of an advanced, sophisticated civiliza- 
tion. 

The little dancing lady of the Queen’s Megaron presents an addi- 
tional possibility of great interest. Her left arm, as we have noted, 
is bent, and the hand approaches the decorously veiled breast. In 
view of the nature of the Cretan goddess, I should like to suggest that 

37 Evans, op. cit., III, 364-79, Fig. 251, and frontispiece; I, 543-44; Arthur J. 


Evans, ‘‘The Palace of Knossos: The Campaign of 1902,’ Annual of the British School 
at Athens, VIII (1901-2), 58-59. 


38 By a curious coincidence, Evans (The Palace of Minos, III, 378) comments on the 
“vivid sense of motion” given by the wreaths of spray in the fish fresco and says that 
they ‘‘may be compared with the similar use of flowing tresses by the Minoan artist in 
the portraying of leaping figures or of descended divinities.’’ He does not mention the 
more obvious parallel—the tresses of the little dancing lady. One is reminded here of 
Adolf Erman’s comment (Aegypten und aegyptisches Leben im Altertum [Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1923], p. 280) on the hair of a group of Egyptian dancing girls: ‘‘In Troddeln 
ausgehende lange Flechten tanzen bei ihren lebhaften Bewegungen lustig um sie 
herum.”’ It is noteworthy that in both the fish fresco and the dancing lady the out- 
standing colors are the same—yellow and blue on a white field. Evans has pointed out 
(III, 67) that saffron yellow may have had religious associations in Crete. 


3° For the identification in a ritual or ritual dance of a priestess with an animal sacred 


to the divinity involved see Lillian B. Lawler, ‘‘The Dancing Figures from Palaikastro,” 
abstracted in American Journal of Archaeology, XLIV (January-March, 1940), 106-7. 
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in this figure we have the elegant stylization, in an era of great refine- 
ment, of the primitive gesture of fertility so common in the East— 
the touching of the breast with the hand. 

The paintings in the Queen’s Megaron at Cnossus, then, may attest 
a sort of sea dance or fish dance, or at least a dance in honor of the 
great Cretan goddess as the Lady of the Sea. If this interpretation is 
correct, then the famous fiying-fish fresco from Phylakopi in Melos*® 
(of the same period as the Cnossus painting, and possibly an importa- 
tion from Crete) may also have ritualistic significance. The markedly 
rhythmical motion of the flying fish, which has been noted by many 
observers, would seem to be of some importance in this connection. 

However, the Cnossus and Phylakopi frescoes are not the only 
evidence which has come to light in Cretan lands for dances of this 
type. In a cave at Psychro there was found a bronze votive tablet 
of Middle Minoan III which is of deep interest and possibly great 
significance. Scratched upon the surface of the tablet, together with 
such objects as sacral horns, an altar, a dove-like bird, a tree, the 
sun, and the moon, appears the figure of a man who, according to 
Evans, is performing an ecstatic dance. With his right arm swung 
back and his left hand raised, palm out, he is obviously deferring to 
some divine power. Below his right hand are two linear symbols, one 
of which Evans recognizes as a derivative of the sign for “dolphin’s 
head.” He suggests that the two signs together may be the name of 
the dancer. Would it not be interesting if the second sign, instead 
of being a part of the name proper, were rather an indication that the 
dancer is “The Dolphin” or ‘The Fish’’—in other words, that he is 
a fish dancer, or at least is engaged in a dance to the Lady of the 
Sea? Here one is reminded of the painted clay larnax found in a tomb 
at Milato, in Crete.*' It bears the representation of a shield-bearing 
male figure, from whose shoulders curve lines suggestive of the whirl- 
ing locks of the dancer in the Queen’s Megaron; and below the figure 
is a swimming fish. This, too, might possibly be a male fish dancer. 

Close to the horns on the Psychro tablet Evans recognizes a “‘flying- 


40T. D, Atkinson et al., Excavations at Phylakopi in Melos (London: Macmillan, 
1904), chap. iii, pp. 70-72, and Pl. III; Evans, The Palace of Minos, I, 542-49, and Fig. 
394. 


“ Arthur J. Evans, ‘‘The Mycenaean Tree and Pillar Cult,’’ Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, XXI (1901), 174, and Fig. 50. 
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bird” character in duplicate. He believes it may represent a reiter- 
ated “‘orgiastic cry,” and suggests (I, 634) that it may be similar to 
the d\oAvy7 or adada of the “old Anatolian cult,” the ritual of which 
was taken over for the cult of Rhea. It would be most interesting if 
Evans is correct in this view, for é\oAvy7 is specifically attested for 
the worship of Artemis in Greece.* 

It is just possible, then, that there were fish dances in Cretan lands. 
If this is true, nothing could be more natural than that the dances 
would pass easily into the Greek cult of a divinity similar in functions 
to the Cretan goddess; and, even if there were in Greece native fish 
dances, independently developed, they would probably have been in- 
fluenced by those of the Cretans. It is interesting in this connection 
to note a mention of a kordax to Apollo in an inscription from Minoa, 
on the island of Amorgos (IG, XII, i, 246). Although the inscription 
is of the second century of the Christian Era and somewhat corrupt, 
yet the closeness of the Greek Apollo and Artemis to the ancient 
Cretan goddess makes the mention of the kordaz in a city called Minoa 
very significant indeed. 

We come now to the East. We have, it will be recalled, the express 
tradition of the introduction of orgiastic dances to Artemis from 
Sipylus by the followers of Pelops (Pausanias vi. 22. 1). Several writers 
think this story a later invention to explain the presence of fertility 
dances in the ritual of a divinity who had by that time come to be 
thought of as a pure maiden; nevertheless, the Asiatic influences on 
the cult of Artemis are indisputable. In any case, there would have 
been much similarity between the dances to such deities as the Dea 
Syria and any Cretan dances to the Lady of the Sea. Evans himself 
points out the likeness of the dance in the Queen’s Megaron to various 
whirling dances in honor of Eastern divinities.‘* The Anatolian con- 
nections of Cretan civilization, and the many signs of Syrian and 
Asiatic influence in general upon Crete from Late Minoan I on, are 
well known. It seems to me entirely possible, then, that Pausanias 
is telling the truth and that dances to a goddess of the sea, originating 
in Asia Minor in remote prehistoric antiquity, may have made a two- 
fold entry into Greece—once via Crete, after a period of softening 

* Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite (Loeb) v. 19. 

43 The Palace of Minos, III, 72. 
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and refinement, and again directly from Asia Minor, in a form perhaps 
closer to that of the original dances. Arrived in Greece, they probably 
fused with other fertility dances and became a part of the kordax 
group. That the whole transmission was complete at a very early 
date I think we cannot doubt, for in the historical period the origins 
and purposes of the kordax of Artemis were already veiled in deepest 
mystery. 

What was the nature, then, of the dances performed by the chorus 
of the ’Iy@ts of Archippus? It would be considerably easier for us to 
attempt to solve this problem if we had some idea of the costume 
worn by the chorus. On a pre-Aristophanic scyphus in Boston“ there 
is a portrayal of a chorus of cloaked and helmeted men riding upon 
mechanical “fish”; however, in the light of such fragments as we have 
of Archippus’ play, it would seem exceedingly unlikely that the mem- 
bers of his chorus were so costumed and mounted. Meineke (I, 205) 
says there is no doubt but that they actually represented fish. In 
Roman times we have specific evidence (Velleius Paterculus ii. 83) 
for a pantomimic dance in which the dancer, portraying the sea di- 
vinity Glaucus, had his feet covered with an artificial fishtail, and 
danced upon his knees. It is possible that one or two of Archippus’ 
chorus may have been so costumed for hilarious effect. However, in 
view of the great amount of ground to be covered by a comic chorus 
during the action of an entire play, it would seem much more plausible 
that the legs of most of the dancers were left free. On the Choregic 
Monument of Lysicrates, figures with human bodies, dolphins’ heads, 
and no arms are portrayed as leaping into the sea; and some writers” 
see in them actual dithyrambic choreutes, enacting the story of 
Dionysus and the Tyrrhenian pirates. Archippus may have used some 
such costume as this; or he may have copied the representations of 
“fish men” so common in Eastern art““—with the head of the “‘fish” 
atop the human head, and with the scales and tail extending down 
the dancer’s back. Granted one or the other of these types of costume, 

44 See Flickinger, op. cit., p. 40, Fig. 15. 

45 Cf. Maurice Emmanuel, Essai sur l’orchestique grecque (Paris: Hachette, 1895), 
pp. 259-60. 

46 Keller, op. cit., II, 344, and Fig. 119b; Charles W. King, Handbook of Engraved 


Gems (2d ed.; London: Bell, 1885), Pl. IV, 2; Pauly-Wissowa, ‘‘Ichthys” (1). Cf. 
Philostratus Vit. Apoll. iii. 55. 
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we may conjecture that the dance of the comedy was very like the 
kordax of Artemis. And what sort of dance must that have been? 
Upon a foundation of very old fertility schemata such as violent 
whirling, stamping, kicking, leaping, swaying of the hips, and shaking 
of the fleshy parts of the body—schemata common to fertility dances 
among peoples in all parts of the world and in all epochs and attested 
for the Greek kordax—there were probably superposed what we may 
call specific fish schemata. To understand these we must turn to Greek 
poetry. 

The idea of “dancing fish” is a common one in Greek verse. “Beasts 
of the sea” dance around the god of the deep in Arion’s Hymn to 
Poseidon, 4-9. In one of the Anacreontea (Hiller, 55, 1. 24) appear 
the words émi deAdpiot xopevrais, and, in line 27, xopds ixOiwv. In a 
disputed line of Aeschylus’ Agamemnon (299) the most recent editor‘? 
reads ix6ts xopevras. A lost play of Sophocles (Frag. 691 [Nauck]; 
ef. Athenaeus vii. 277b) contains the words xopds .. . . ix@vwv. Eurip- 
ides, in Helen 1454-55, has xopavyé rv kadd\rxdpwv Seddivav. 

And how, specifically, do these fish dance? Their movement, ac- 
cording to Greek poets, is commonly in a circle.‘* They glide swiftly 
(Arion Hymn. ad Pos. 6). They leap*® and tumble (Anacr. 55, Hiller, 
]. 28)—especially dolphins. They sport®® and wag their tails (Soph- 
ocles, Frag. 691 [Nauck]). Flying fish, of course, swoop and glide 
and skim. 

An interesting supplement to these details is furnished by the use 
of the word vypés and its compounds in the terminology of the dance 
in general. Originally meaning “moist, fluid,” it comes to denote 
“supple, lithe.”’ In some passages (e.g., in Bacchylides Thes. 35, where 

47 George Thomson, The Oresteia of Aeschylus (Cambridge: University Press, 1938), 
I, 115; II, 36-37. See the discussion of the passage in Herbert W. Smyth, Aeschylus 


(London: Heinemann; New York: Putnam [Loeb ed.], 1930), II, 28-29, where the line 
is numbered 287. 


48 Arion Hymn. ad Pos. 5; cf. the same movement in a dance of nymphs to Artemis 
(Callimachus, Hymn 3, to Artemis, 170, 237-47, 267), in a dance of Nereids (Bac- 
chylides Thes. 34), in the dances of the Graces (Aristophanes Thesmo. 122), and in the 
dance of Aristophanes’ Wasps, 1482—1537, which some writers call a kordaz. 


49 Arion, Hymn. ad Pos. 7; Diocles 5; Aristophanes Wasps, 1520-21. 


50 Anacreontea 55, Hiller, 1. 29; Athenaeus vii. 329d; the same verb, taiftw, is often 
used of human and divine dancers—to Artemis, in Hom. Hymn. ad Aph. (Loeb) v. 120; 
also in Od. viii. 251, xxiii. 147; Hesiod Sc. 277; Pindar Ol. i. 24, ete. 
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a dance of Nereids is described) iypotet rocciv is capable of either the 
literal or the figurative interpretation. Pollux, in Onomasticon iv, in- 
cludes among technical terms used in the dance not only bypés and 
vypas but also bypopedg, éEvypatvopuevos, bypoTnra, and étvypaivovea. 

To summarize, then, the choreography of the fish dance in religious 
rituals and in the drama must have been essentially that of a circle 
dance. Distinctive schemata must have involved leaps suggesting 
those of the dolphin and quick, sinuous, supple turns, darts, and 
glides. It is probable that on occasion the arms and garments of the 
dancer were used in movements to suggest the motion of fins or the 
flight of flying fish. Our evidence would seem to show that the dancers 
could be either men or women and that they could have danced either 
alone or in a group; in the latter case, they must have performed as 
individuals. 

Music for the dances was probably furnished primarily by the 
double flute, inasmuch as that instrument is usually mentioned in con- 
nection with dances to Artemis*' and to her kindred deities in the 
East ; and it is regularly used to accompany the chorus of comedy.** 
On occasion the flute might be replaced or supplemented by the lyre.*4 
Cymbals, also, may have been used in some of the ritual fish dances, 
for in the shrine of Artemis Limnatis, “‘Lady of the Lake,” there were 
dedications of those instruments.™ 

We have seen that a “dance of the fish” was probably used in 
rituals to Artemis and that it was almost certainly used in at least 
one case in Old Comedy; also, that a form of it survived down to the 
days of the Roman pantomime. It is interesting to speculate upon 
further uses to which it may have been put. It may, for instance, 
have been extended to the worship of other sea and river divinities, 
and it might appropriately have been used in such plays as the 
Nereids of Anaxandrides and in the numerous dramatic versions of the 
story of Glaucus Pontius. It is possible also that the dance may be 
referred to in the Oenomaus or Pelops of Eubulus (Meineke, III, 241). 

5! Athenaeus xiv. 629e. 

82 Ibid. 626a. 


§3 Evans (The Palace of Minos, III, 69) thinks the flute accompanied ecstatic Cretan 
dances similar to that of the little lady of the Queen’s Megaron. 


54 Athenaeus xiv. 626a. 55 Cf. Séchan, op. cit., p. 155. 
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It may have been used in the Marriage of Hebe, by Epicharmus; 
fragments of that play show many references to fish, and there are 
introduced seven ‘‘Muses” of lakes and rivers. Earth and Sea, by the 
same writer, likewise contains numerous allusions to fish and may 
have used the dance. In tragedy some form of the dance may have 
been used in all plays the choruses of which represent dwellers in 
the sea. These would include, for example, the Prometheus, Nereids, 
and Memnon of Aeschylus and perhaps also the Peleus of Sophocles. 
In the satyr drama a variant of the dance may have appeared in such 
plays as the Proteus, the Glaucus Pontius, and the Net-Draggers of 
Aeschylus. Incidentally, there has been much discussion of the ex- 
pression oxduBpos év tots caripos.®*’ If the reference here is really to 
“mackerel in a satyr play” of Timocles (presumably the Icarians), 
we have another play in which a fish dance could have functioned. 

There is a paucity of specific references to fish dances in the works 
of ancient writers. It is possible that the explanation is to be sought 
in the fact that no fish dance could ever be so highly mimetic as 
could, for instance, a lion dance; and that the somewhat subtle 
schemata found in a fish dance might easily pass into other soft, 
sinuous dances, and lose their identity. Besides, if the dance was 
really used in such widely different settings as the emmeleia of trag- 
edy, the kordax of comedy, and the stkinnis of the satyr play, it is 
probable that it became rather a series of distinctive schemata than 
a dance proper. It is possible also that the fish dance is of most im- 
portance in the earlier period of Greek civilization, when the Greeks 
are closer to theriomorphism and totemism, and becomes less com- 
mon as time goes on, surviving chiefly in half-forgotten ritual dances 
to fertility deities and as a tour de force in spectacles of one sort or 
another in the period of the Roman Empire. 

HuntTER COLLEGE 

56 Cf, Lucian Orch. 19. The Proteus was produced with the Agamemnon, in which 

dancing fish are apparently mentioned. See above. 


67 Athenaeus iii. 119f (see discussion in the Loeb ed.). Cf. Meineke, op. cit., III, 
413-14. 











THE PRICE OF TILES AT DELOS 
FROM 210 TO 180 B.C. 


J. A. O. LARSEN 


N A number of points the interpretation of information con- 
tained in Delian inscriptions given by Heichelheim in his 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte' differs from that given by me in the 

fourth volume of the Economic Survey.2 For me to discuss all these 
points at length would not be profitable and would lead to little more 
than reiteration and elaboration of earlier arguments. An exception is 
the question of the price of roofing tiles in the last decennium of the 
third and the second decennium of the second century B.c. These data 
are important on account of the otherwise total lack of price quotations 
at Delos for the period 218-200 B.c.* They likewise are important for the 
argumentation both of Heichelheim and of myself but are given quite 
differently by each of us. Nor is this difference due merely to a slip 
but is caused by difficulties involved in the manner in which the prices 
are cited in the documents. For this reason a closer examination of the 
documents may prove profitable. 

In the list of the price of tiles in the Economic Survey (IV, 397) the 

1Fritz M. Heichelheim, Wirtschaftsgeschichte des Altertums vom Paldolithikum bis 
zur Véilkerwanderung der Germanen, Slaven und Araber (Leiden, 1938). 


2“*Roman Greece,’ An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome (ed. Tenney Frank), 
IV (Baltimore, 1938), 259-498. This appeared early enough for Heichelheim to include 
references to it in his notes. 


8’ Cf. Heichelheim’s earlier statement (Wirtschaftliche Schwankungen der Zeit von 
Alexander bis Augustus [Jena, 1930], p. 56): ‘‘Fir die letzten 17 Jahre des 3. Jahr- 
hunderts v. Chr..... fehlt jeder Beleg.’’ The chronology used both by Heichelheim 
and by myself is the same as that given in the table of F. Durrbach, Inscriptions de 
Délos, Nos. 372-509 (Paris, 1929), at pp. 327 ff., and, for convenience, this will be fol- 
lowed also in the present study. W. B. Dinsmoor (The Archons of Athens in the Hellenis- 
tic Age [Cambridge, Mass., 1931], Appen. H, pp. 495-506) places a large part of the list 
of archons one year later than Durrbach does. It probably is unnecessary to remind the 
reader that the year of the Delian archons began in midwinter and mutatis mutandis 
corresponded to our year. 


4 The entries to be considered are found in Inscriptions de Délos, 365, 366, and 440. 
These and other inscriptions from the collection as well as from JG, XI, 2, will be cited 
by number only. 


(CuassicaL PaitoLogy, XXXVI, Apriz, 1941] 
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prices are given as 1 dr. a pair in 208 B.c., 53 ob. and 5 ob. a pair in 
207 B.c., and 5 ob. a pair in the decennium 190-180 B.c. The latter 
statement does not mean a constant price for the decennium but mere- 
ly one entry that cannot be dated more precisely. Heichelheim 
(Wirtschaftsgeschichte, pp. 451 and 453) gives the price as 3 ob. a pair 
for the decennium 210-200 B.c. and 23 ob. for 190-180 B.c. What has 
happened is that he has taken the prices given for 208 and 190-180 as 
the prices for pairs of tiles, while I have taken them as prices for single 
tiles and multiplied by two to get the prices for pairs. At the same 
time Heichelheim seems to have overlooked the prices for 207, which 
are perfectly clear and cannot be disputed.® 

The difficulty with the price of tiles is caused by the failure of the 
accounts to follow a uniform system in giving the quotations. There 
is nothing unusual in this; it is merely another example of the manner 
in which the method of drawing up the published accounts varied from 
period to period and even from year to year.’ The price of the tiles 
usually is given by pairs and in most cases the use of some such expres- 
sions as Tin Tov Cetyous (144 A. 63, 69, 74, 80, 100, 115; 161 A. 74) or 


5 This statement is based on what actually is found in the text, for Heichelheim 
generally does not cite in detail the evidence for specific points. On p. 433 there is a 
reference to a note citing literature on the value of money and prices and wages; on 
p. 434, to a note citing literature dealing with the causes of the decline of Hellenistic 
civilization. The next reference to a note is on p. 459. Heichelheim’s earlier works, 
particularly the tables in his Wirtschaftliche Schwankungen, are useful for checking the 
evidence on which his conclusions in the present part of the Wirtschaftsgeschichte are 
based. Table XIV (pp. 128-35) contains ‘‘Produktenpreise von Delos’’ but does not 
list tiles. The entries on the price of tiles are assembled in Economic Survey, IV, 397. 
The following addition should be made: For ca. 303 there is a record not merely of one 
but of several purchases at the same price, 1 dr. 2 ob. (144 A. 62-116). 


6 An excellent example of such variation is found in two of the inscriptions to be 
discussed in this paper. In both the entries concerning the price of tiles are included 
in the sections on contracts undertaken and performed under the supervision of the 
architect or the architect and the epimeletai (the epimeletai are mentioned in only 
one of the two documents but probably functioned in both cases). The introductory 
statements to these sections in 365. 23-24 and 366 A. 1 vary considerably. Incidentally, 
the latter, in other respects by far the shorter of the two, is the one that mentions the 
epimeletai. Only one other feature will be noticed. In 365. 23-24 there is a reference 
to the contracts and surety bonds, copies of which were kept in the temple. The impli- 
cation is that there was a separate written contract and a separate surety bond for each 
of the undertakings described. In 366 A. 1 there is no specific reference to written con- 
tracts but individual contracts are referred to twice in connection with failures to com- 
plete the work according to specifications (ll. 16 and 27). Thus, undoubtedly the proce- 
dure in the two successive years was identical or nearly so, but the form of the entries 
in the inscriptions varied considerably. 
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70 Cedyos (158 A. 85, 199 A. 109, 203 B. 3, 287 A. 113-14, 366 A. 22 and 
24) makes this perfectly clear. The material bought is commonly de- 
scribed as kepapou Cev'yn (144 A. 62, 161 A. 73-74, 290. 165) or kepapidwr 
Cevyn (287 A. 113, 290. 161). In one inscription (290, ef. 227) both ex- 
pressions are used. The two expressions appear synonymous, the sec- 
ond certainly means pairs of tiles, and xepayides suggests single tiles, 
as is further shown by the record of the purchase of one kepayis, ap- 
parently a single pan tile (287 A. 85). The habit of purchasing tiles by 
pairs was due to the practice of combining in construction two types of 
tiles: pan tiles and cover tiles, which covered the edges of the pan 
tiles. These two classes, however, do not include all types of tiles used. 
There were ridge tiles, simaz at the edges of the roof, and often special 
forms in the lower row to provide for drainage and ornamentation. 
Aside from this, the exclusive or almost exclusive quotation over a long 
period by pairs also is something of a mystery. Since cover tiles cov- 
ered the joints between pan tiles, there obviously would be one less row 
of cover tiles than of pan tiles; or, if the simaz are included with cover 
tiles, there would be one more row of cover tiles. It is possible, though 
this suggestion is made with some hesitation, that the purchases or 
contracts included the special types but that in the abbreviated ac- 
counts cut on stone everything was somehow reduced to the equivalent 
of pairs.’ Sometimes, particularly in the later accounts, pan tiles and 
cover tiles are distinguished; one inscription contains some specialized 
names that cause trouble instead of illuminating the accounts (456. 1- 
6), and in other places simpler expressions are difficult to interpret. 

The use of keramides as a name for tiles in general does not appear 
to be so well recognized as its use as a name for pan tiles and especially 
for the large flat pan tiles of the Corinthian type used in Delos.* This 


7 For an example of omissions in the inscribed accounts see n. 6. For omissions or 
difficulties in inscription 366 A concerning the use of tiles see R. Vallois and G. Poulsen, 
Nouvelles recherches sur la Salle hypostyle (supplement to ‘Exploration archéologique 
de Délos,"”’ II) (Paris, 1914), pp. 38-39. 

8On tiles in general see A. Jardé, s.v. ‘‘Tectum,’’ Daremberg-Saglio, V, 61-62; 
F. Ebert, s.v. ‘‘Tegula,”’ P.-W., V A, 120-23. Though Jardé’s account is older, he seems 
to know the Delian material better and to interpret it more satisfactorily. Ebert 
(col. 122) takes xepayuou febyn and xepapides éxifuyor (366 A. 21 and 23) to mean tiles 
in which pan and cover tile were combined into one. It is true that éxifvyos is enough 
of a mystery to cause Liddell-Scott-Jones to state that the meaning is doubtful, but the 
references in the inscription cited are to tiles bought for ‘‘the stoa by the Poseideon,” 
the Salle hypostyle, and finds show for this building large rectangular pan tiles that 
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must be the meaning in inscriptions in which cover tiles (kadumrijpes) 
are listed separately. In other documents the word means tiles in the 
inclusive sense, and in some cases the choice between the two meanings 
is difficult. For the study of the meaning in general it is necessary to 
consider not only the records of purchases but also of the use and 
transmission’ of tiles. Cover tiles are mentioned separately as early as 
250 B.c., and it is possible that keramides is used in the same inscrip- 
tion in the sense of pan tiles.'° Later the two types frequently are men- 
tioned in the records of the use and transmission of materials.” 

It is now time to turn to the price quotations for our period. For 
convenience the three inscriptions to be quoted will be taken in the 
reverse of their chronological order. In inscription 440 A pan tiles and 
cover tiles are listed separately, though only in one of three records of 
purchases are both types included. In lines 85 and 89 purchases ex- 


clearly imply separate cover tiles (G. Leroux, La Salle hypostyle [‘‘Exploration archéo- 
logique de Délos,’’ II (Paris, 1909)], pp. 41-43; cf. H. Lattermann, ‘‘Baurechnungen 
von Delos,” BCH, XXXII [1908], 279-302 at p. 298). It thus seems best to take the 
two expressions cited, as well as xepauidwy febyn, to mean pairs of tiles. For the purpose 
of the present study, it makes little difference, for the price of a large combination tile is 
likely to have been approximately the same as the price of a pair. 

Mr. Carl Roebuck, who took part in the excavations conducted at Corinth in the 
spring of 1940 by the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, informs me that 
in the section under his charge a tile factory, dated by pottery finds to the fifth and 
fourth centuries B.c., was discovered. The tiles found in connection with it were of 
two types: large flat pan tiles with separate cover tiles and rounded tiles covered with 
black pottery glaze. Misfired examples of both types show that both were produced 
in the factory. Since the excavation of the factory has not been completed, its evidence 
has not been exhausted and it is possible that further excavation will bring to light 
other types of tiles. Meanwhile, the evidence, as it now stands, though it suggests 
that the name ‘‘Corinthian”’ might be used for other types, also shows that the applica- 
tion of the name to flat pan tiles with separate cover tiles is justified. The Delian 
material indicates that this type remained in use for a considerable time. 


§ When stocks of building material had not been used up and were handed over by the 
officials of one year to their successors. 


10 At the end of the year there were left over 114 kalypteres from the tiles purchased 
(287 B. 154). For the year there is recorded the purchase of 255 (190+65) pairs in 
connection with the removal of broken and spoiled tiles and retiling (A. 111-14). 
In the repairs, though full records are lacking, more pan tiles than cover tiles must 
have been used. This may in part be explained by the use of 45 keramides (pan tiles?) 
on the palaestra. This is also the year for which the purchase of a single keramis is 
recorded (A. 85). There is, furthermore, a record of pay to workmen for removing 
broken fragments to the agora (A. 77) and of their sale (A. 22-23). 


11 372 A. 163-65, 400. 35-43, 403. 38-42 (keramoi, keramides, kalypteres, keramidon 
zeuge), 440 A. 79-90, 442 A. 231 (keramides), 444 B. 109. 
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clusively of keramides are recorded. In line 85 the price is given as 
23 ob., and this price is practically certain also for line 89. In line 79 
there is a record of a purchase of both keramides and kalypteres, but 
the line is difficult to interpret partly on account of the brief and 
unusual form of the entry and partly on account of the illegibility of 
several of the numerals.'? The one number that seems most certain is 
the price of a kalypter, which is given as 33's ob. Here only the fraction 
is marked as doubtful, and it, too, must be considered as relatively 
certain, if the rest of the number is certain. It is surprising in any case 
to find the price of a kalypter, which was considerably smaller than a 
keramis, over half an obol higher than that of a keramis. The number 
of kalypteres purchased is not given, but the total sum paid is given 
and has been restored with some hesitation as 332 dr. 3 ob. This in 
itself is plausible, for the sum so given is ;'; ob. more than the cost of 
647 tiles, and such a petty excess payment would not be surprising. 
The purchase of an odd number may be due to some special circum- 
stance. For instance, the entire stock of some dealer may have been 
bought. Nevertheless, so large a purchase at so high a price is surpris- 
ing and throws some doubt also on the correctness of the price as given 
by Durrbach. Consequently, I am inclined to believe that the price 
was 2.4, obols and the number purchased 855.'3 In the same line the 
number of keramides purchased and the sum paid for them have been 
so restored as to give a price of 23 ob. to conform to the price given in 
the other two entries. The number of tiles (600) seems almost cer- 
tainly correct, but the sum paid for them, so far as the space and the 
indications given in the text are concerned, might just as well have 
been 300 dr. as the 250 dr. now read. If a price of more than 3 ob. for 
kalypteres is correct, the higher sum, which would give a price of 3 ob., 


12 Vallois and Poulsen (op. cit., p. 54) remark: ‘‘Les totaux de cette ligne ne sont 
plus lisibles; on n’en peut tenir aucun compte.’’ Durrbach, however, following Glotz, 
has ventured some restorations in the text in Inscriptions de Délos (cf. critical com- 
mentary on the line). 


13]Tt may seem overly bold to question a reading not marked as doubtful, but it 
seems that the editor has given no thought to the importance of the number and that it, 
consequently, may not have been checked as carefully as possible. The reading given 
is ava IIIX. It is tempting to suggest IITX, that is 2,4; ob. This would be low enough to 
explain the large purchase of cover tiles, and in an inscription in which so much is 
obliterated it would not be surprising if | was read instead of T. Where so much is 
uncertain, it may be foolish to indulge in computations, but yet it may be worth noting 
that 322 dr. 3 ob. would be the exact cost of 855 cover tiles at 2,4; ob. 
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is the more plausible. If, on the other hand, the price of a kalypter was 
2;45 ob., then 23 ob. is the more plausible price for a keramis. In any 
case the record of the purchase of both types of tiles in this line, com- 
bined with the records of the use of tiles in the intervening lines, makes 
it certain that the keramides recorded bought in lines 85 and 89 were 
pan tiles and not pairs of tiles. The purchase exclusively of pan tiles is 
to be explained partly by the fact that in the initial purchase of the 
year more cover tiles than pan tiles appear to have been bought, and 
partly by the fact that the records show that as a whole many more 
pan tiles than cover tiles were used during the year. The process of 
deducing the price of a pair—and this is necessary for a comparison 
with the prices of other years—is a little complicated. The one point 
that is certain is that there is no foundation for the statement of 
Heichelheim (p. 453) that in the decennium the price fell to 23 ob. (a 
pair). My own statement that the price was 5 ob. a pair is more nearly 
correct but unsatisfactory on account of the failure to consider the 
vexed question of the price of cover tiles. On the basis of the prices 
that I now consider the more likely, the price of a pair would be 449 
(23 + 2,45) ob. If the price of 3;'; ob. for a cover tile is accepted, the 
price of a pair becomes considerably more, -or, what is more likely, 
this high price belongs only in the first part of the year and was fol- 
lowed by a decline. Such a fluctuation within a year is indicated in the 
next document to be studied. 

In inscription 366 A (207 B.c.) the letting of contracts for the making 
of two lots of tiles is recorded (ll. 21-25). In both cases the tiles are 
described as kepapides érifvyor, apparently a variant for the more 
common expressions for pairs of tiles.'4 In both cases 76 fed-yos pre- 
cedes the citation of price. The price for the first lot was 53 ob. a pair; 
for the second, 5 ob. a pair. Thus the document is perfectly clear as far 
as information about prices is concerned and causes trouble only by its 
unusual terminology. This includes the use of xepayuides for pairs of 
tiles in the reports of deliveries, but in this case the word can almost be 
considered an abbreviation for the fuller expression used earlier. 

In inscription 365 (208 B.c.) there are recorded in lines 46-47 and 
51-53 two contracts with the same person for the production of kera- 
mides at 3 ob. In the first entry there is some uncertainty about the 

14 Cf. n. 8. 
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reading, and restorations have been made on the basis of line 52. At 
any rate the only price attested for the year is 3 ob. per keramis. What 
does the word mean? Pairs of tiles, single tiles of various types, or pan 
tiles? In spite of the anomalous use of the word in inscription 366 
it would seem natural to understand the word as referring to single 
tiles. This interpretation is supported also by a comparison with the 
prices at other times. The lowest price otherwise known is 4 ob. a pair 
in 250 (287 A. 113) and 246 B.c. (290. 161 and 165). A drop from 4 ob. 
a pair in 246 to 3 ob. a pair in 208 would be surprising but not unthink- 
able. On the other hand, it is most unlikely that the price was 3 ob. in 
208, rose to 53 ob. in 207, and then fell to 5 ob. the same year. A price 
of 6 ob. in 208 followed by a decline to 53 and then to 5 ob. in 207 is 
much more plausible. Furthermore, the investigation of inscription 
440 already made removes any other evidence that might be adduced 
for a price so low as 3 ob. a pair. Thus, it seems safe to conclude that 
the price given in inscription 365 is for single tiles and not for pairs. Is 
it for roofing tiles in general or specifically for pan tiles? The two lots 
bought were not very large (249 and 90, respectively), and the pur- 
chases belong to a period when pan tiles and cover tiles had begun to 
be distinguished in the records. Hence it is likely that the tiles pur- 
chased were exclusively pan tiles, as in two of the purchases recorded 
in inscription 440 A. If so, the exact price of a pair is uncertain, but 
1 dr. cannot be far from the mark. At any rate, Heichelheim’s state- 
ment (p. 451) that the price of tiles for the decennium was 3 ob. a pair 
is at best misleading. However he may interpret the document just 
discussed, his statement needs to be supplemented by a reference to 
the prices of 53 and 5 ob. a pair recorded for another year of the same 
decennium, 

An effort to point out the importance of the conclusions reached 
above may not seem to lead to very satisfactory results. Nevertheless, 
any clarification of one of the very few pieces of positive evidence for 
economic conditions in so important a period of history is not without 

value. Heichelheim (p. 451) is of the opinion that the cost of the raw 
material that went into tiles is so negligible that the price is an index to 
the condition of wages rather than to the price of commodities. On the 
basis of other evidence he is of the opinion that the decennium 210-200 
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B.C. shows an improvement in Hellenistic economic development, and 
for Delos he adduces the rise in the rents for lands and houses. With 
this general picture I have no quarrel, but Heichelheim finds a dis- 
cordant element in the low wages implied in the price of tiles. With 
this price corrected, if it is to be taken primarily as an index to wages, 
higher wages than for the period 250-246 B.c. are indicated," and so the 
discordant element disappears. It is not certain that it should do so, 
for, though none too much is known about wages at the time, what 
little is known indicates a downward trend.'* This is a reason for con- 
sidering the price of tiles as a commodity price rather than a mere in- 
dex to wages. After all, a tile-making plant involved some equipment 
and access to the proper kind of clay and thus was something of a 
business venture.!? 

Similar remarks can be made concerning Heichelheim’s account 
(p. 453) of the decennium (190-180 B.c.). He states that at Delos the 
price of commodities fell, that nevertheless the temple increased the 
allowances to its employees, but that the pay for labor probably did 
not entirely keep pace with this rise. As proof of this he adduces the 
decline in the price of tiles to 2} ob., which, furthermore, is taken as 
proof for the low cost of building material caused by heavy demands. 
As additional proof of the favorable conditions at Delos he mentions 
the rise in the rents of land and houses. At first glance it would seem 
that the proof that tiles cost approximately 5 ob. a pair would prove 
that wages in general kept pace with the salaries of the temple em- 
ployees. This in turn would confirm and strengthen Heichelheim’s 
general picture of conditions at Delos. This, however, is hardly cor- 
rect. In the first place, as already stated, a general rise of wages at the 
time is unlikely. In the second place, the statement that the allow- 

15 The purchases known for 250 are a single tile at 4 ob., one lot at 4 ob. and one at 
5 ob. a pair (287 A. 85 and 113-14); for 246, two lots both at 4 ob. a pair (290. 161 and 
165). Thus, except for the freak price of 4 ob. for a single tile, there is no price higher 


than 5 ob. a pair, and this, the highest price recorded for the period, is the same as the 
lowest price for 208 and 207 B.c. 


16 Economic Survey, IV, 408-12. 
17 Most of the tiles used at Delos were either imported or made locally from imported 
clay (Joseph Chamonard, Le Quartier du thédtre [Exploration archéologique de Délos,”’ 


VIII (Paris, 1922—24)], p. 320). For references to imported tiles see Economic Survey, 
IV, 357 and 397. 
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ances of the temple employees were increased, seems to be incorrect.!® 
Consequently if, as it has been maintained above, the price of tiles 
rather is to be taken as a commodity price than as an indication of 
wages, all evidence for increased wages at the time disappears. On the 
other hand, it contradicts the statement that the prices of commodi- 
ties were declining and suggests that the heavy demand for building 
material resulted in prices for these commodities that were moderately 
high but not excessive when compared with those of 208 and 207 B.c. 
Particularly with this new information added, it is hardly safe to draw 
any sweeping conclusion concerning the general price level of the 
decennium. There was a decline in the price of certain commodities, 
but those that mattered most for the consumer were grain, oil, and 
wine, and here we have the highest price recorded in any Delian in- 
scription for wheat and the lowest for oil, while the price of wine in 


18 This can be seen by a glance at Heichelheim’s table, ‘‘Gehilter von Delos” (Wirt- 
schaftliche Schwankungen, Table XI, pp. 125 f.). The information for the decennium is 
based exclusively on inscription 440 A. With this should be compared the entries for 
200 given in inscription 372 A. It looks as if Heichelheim, when he wrote his statement 
concerning the increase of the allowances, overlooked the fact, mentioned in a footnote 
attached to his table, that 440 gives the accounts for an intercalary year of 13 months. 
If this is taken into consideration, it will be seen that most of the employees were paid 
at exactly the same rate in the two years and that the only real increase was in the 
wages of the architect. (In Wirtschaftliche Schwankungen [p. 132, n. 1] the rise correctly 
is limited to the Architektengehalt.) However, the pay of this one important official 
can hardly be used as a guide to the trend of wages. Against this must be placed the 
pay of 180 dr. to a hyperetes in 200 B.c. and only 130 in the later period, a drop from 
15 to 10 dr.a month. This, if we depend only on Heichelheim’s table, would rather indi- 
cate a decline. This, however, is misleading, for though one hyperetes received 180 dr. 
in 200, a second received 120 dr. and a third 110 dr. for 11 months. This suggests that 
180 dr. was an abnormally high salary paid to a favored individual. It is true that the 
other two each received also a garment valued at 20 dr. (372 A. 97-98), which would 
bring the total for a year up to 140 dr., while there is no mention of such an extra in 
inscription 440. There is reason to believe, however, that clothing or an allowance 
for clothing was a regular addition to the salary, though this item was not always 
listed alongside of the salary but might be included in another part of the ac- 
counts (Economic Survey, IV, 409 and n. 4). It is also possible that, though clothing 
was supplied, a new himation was not furnished every year. Hence, in comparing sala- 
ries, it is best to leave this item out of consideration. If the entire sections of the in- 
scriptions (372 A. 97-100 and 440 A. 25-31) are read, it is obvious how frequently 120 
dr. in the first and 130 dr. in the second correspond. If it is remembered further that 
both sums represent 10 dr. a month, the impression is strong that the scale of pay in 
both documents was the same. If, however, emphasis is put on the hyperetes that re- 
ceived 180 dr., and if the cost of the garments of the other attendants is included in 
estimating the salary—the practice of Heichelheim in his table—the conclusion would be 
that in the decennium 190-180 the allowances did not rise but fell. 
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this period as a whole was low.'® The high price of wheat and barley 
meant that the cost of living was high. Nevertheless, in spite of these 
criticisms of details, it seems that Heichelheim is correct in maintain- 
ing that the developments in Delos during the decennium were favor- 
able. The one catastrophic feature was the low price of wine, which 
must have been very serious for Greek farmers, but this was a develop- 
ment of the period as a whole and not specifically of this decennium. 
Undoubtedly wages too were low, but again there is no indication of 
any particularly unfavorable development in the decennium. The one 
thing that is certain is that the rents of houses were rising,”° an indica- 
tion that Delos was booming. This also brought increase in the rent 
received from land, though this increase is not noticeable before the 
renewal of the leases in 180, and what little information we have rather 
points to low rents in the preceding decennium. The increase is all the 
more interesting for the reason that the value of the majority of the 
temple estates had declined with the decline in price of wine, but the 
present rise in rents caused a small increase in the rent even of many 
of the estates that are known to have contained vineyards.” The gen- 


19 For the prices recorded in inscription 440 A see Wirtschaftliche Schwankungen, 
Table XIV. The price of 11 dr. for a medimnos of wheat (1. 69) has been overlooked. 
The statement concerning the price of wheat made above depends on the analysis given 
in the Economic Survey, IV, 383-86. For prices in general cf. ibid., pp. 380-81; oil, 
pp. 388-90; wine, pp. 391-95. 


20 Wirtschaftliche Schwankungen, Table V; Economic Survey, IV, 401; S. Molinier 
Les ‘‘Maisons Sacrées” de Délos (Paris, 1914), p. 74. The total rent of the houses leased 
by the temple administrators was over 200 dr. more according to the leases of 182 B.c. 
than it had been according to the leases of 192 B.c. The total for 182 (1735 dr. 5;°; ob.) 
is determined by Molinier by adding to the rent collected in 179 (442 A. 145) the un- 
paid rent for another house (442 D. 3-11). 


21For the rents of the estates see Heichelheim, Wirtschaftliche Schwankungen, 
Tables XV and XVI. For the decennium 190-180 he lists rents of only three estates. 
Two of these (using the round numbers given in the tables) show a rise in rent of 90 
(58 +32) dr., while the third shows a decline of 100 dr. The estate with the highest rise 
was Hippodromos, an estate the rent of which, in spite of fluctuations, rose steadily. 
These three entries are not much to go by, but such as they are they suggest a decline 
below the preceding decennium, itself a period of low rents (Heichelheim, Wirtschaftliche 
Schwankungen, p. 83). To the entries for the period should be added the information 
in 440 B. 21-27 for Chersonesus and Dorion, but this—and the Myconos estates to 
which they belonged—involves too many problems to be discussed at length. It must 
suffice to say that the text as printed suggests that a third estate, Thaleon, was included 
with the other two, but the insertion of Thaleon here is based on pure conjecture and, 
in the opinion of Mr. John H. Kent, who is making a study of the estates and recently 
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eral picture is one of a city with a boom and a heavy demand for 
houses which kept the prices for building materials high, caused a rise 
in the rents of houses, and even caused an increase in the rents of the 
majority of the estates under the control of the temple administrators. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


has examined the stone, is incorrect. But even so there is no proof in the entry for an 
increase in rent. The sum given in 440 B. 23 is marked as doubtful but can at most 
have been 310 dr., the sum suggested by the editor. In 207 the rent paid for Chersonesus 
and Dorion was 300 dr., and the same year the lease of the former tenant was renewed 
at a rent of 331 dr. 13 ob. The corresponding sums for Thaleon were 356 and 381 dr., 
respectively (366 A. 100-101). Thus if Thaleon were to be included with the other two 
in 440 B, the decline in rent would be so great as to be implausible even for this period. 

The decennium 180-170, on the other hand, shows a rise in rents. The fullest in- 
formation is contained in the accounts for the year 179 (442 A. 145-52), where the total 
income from the rents of the estates is given as 6980 dr. 1 ob. In the absence of adequate 
records for the intervening years, it is necessary to turn for comparison to the accounts 
for 192 (399 A. 74-82). These accounts are not so well preserved and do not give the 
total. Yet, in spite of doubtful readings, enough of the rents of individual estates have 
been preserved to show that the total income in 192 was a few hundred (at most ca. 400) 
drachmas less than the total of 179. Between 192 and 179 the rents of some estates de- 
clined but those of a somewhat larger number rose. The latter included several of the 
estates known to have contained vineyards. 

The last word certainly has not been spoken on the question of the trend of rents 
and wine prices at Delos, but there seems to be enough evidence to warrant the con- 
clusion that the decline in the price of wine was responsible for the general decline in the 
rents of land (Economic Survey, IV, 391-95, 402-7). The small rise just noted hardly 
means that wine production was beginning to prove more lucrative, but rather that the 
development of the city was making the estates or parts of them more valuable for 
other uses. The general trend in land values is not to be determined so much from the 
small increase just noted as from the difference between the high income of the first 
part of the third century and the low income of the later part of the century and the 
first part of the second century. 














REPEATED NARRATIVES IN THE ODYSSEY 


ROBERT B. WOOLSEY 


I. INTRODUCTION 


OMER and the two epics which have been transmitted under 
H his name have offered to classical scholarship for many years 
a field abounding with perplexing problems. Theories con- 
cerning both the author and the poems have been almost as many as 
the students. 

The subject of the following pages is those repetitions in the Odyssey 
which are true narratives: i.e., facts which when presented with one 
another form a story which has a beginning, a middle, and an end. 
The repetition of epithets, of lines, and of phrases has been the object 
of extensive research.! However, I have been able to find no studies 
which directly focus their attention upon the repeated tales or narra- 
tives. W. J. Woodhouse has dealt with certain ones, but he has not 
discussed them all.? He has noted that the repeated narratives present 
a problem, but I do not always concur with his solution of the ques- 
tion; very likely, because I have not considered Homer from the stand- 
point of the question which primarily attracted Woodhouse. His 
thesis deals with the components of the Odyssey, and his task is to 
decide whether or not they are of the poet’s own invention or a part of 
the tradition of which he avails himself. 

This discussion of the repeated narratives concerns itself with these 
two questions: Are there any variations in the facts of the story as it 
is repeated, and, if so, why? In the second place, why or for what pur- 
pose is a given narrative told more than once: does a story have a 
relation to the whole epic, or does it have its value within itself? That 
is to say, does the connection of a story with the plot of the whole poem 
explain its repetition, or is a story repeated merely for the sake of the 

1T cite, e.g., the recent work of George M. Calhoun, Homeric Repetitions, in the 


“University of California Publications in Classical Philology,’ XII, No. 1 (Berkeley, 
California, 1933), 1-26. 


2 The Composition of Homer’s Odyssey (Oxford, 1930). 
[CuasstcaL Putorocy, XXXVI, Apri, 1941] 167 
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story itself? In trying to find a solution I have accepted the Odyssey 
as it exists—the product of the poet Homer. This paper is not con- 
cerned with what the poet might have done or could have done, but 
rather it is an attempt to understand what the poet has done. With 
this as a foundation it has been my intention to study the repeated 
narratives both in their relationship to themselves and to the poem as 
a whole. However, one can hardly claim such a study to be other than 
subjective. The argument followed endeavors to determine the indi- 
viduality of the poet, but proper consideration can by no means be 
given to the problem without a logic which is fundamentally inter- 
pretive. No experiment is factually solved. Whatever reality is con- 
ceived is necessarily the result of personal sentiment rather than of 
objective proof. 


II. ANALYSIS OF THE NARRATIVES 
I. PENELOPE’S WEB 

The story of Penelope’s web is a familiar one. When Odysseus failed 
to return to Ithaca, suitors began to invade his home, where his wife 
Penelope still lived. In order to delay replying to any of the proposals 
of marriage, she began to weave a cloth which she insisted was a 
shroud for her father-in-law, Laertes, and she refused to heed the 
suitors until she should have properly finished the task. She would 
work steadily by day and at night would unravel what she had ac- 
complished. For three years her trick worked, but then a female serv- 
ant discovered her intrigue and revealed it to the suitors. Thus Penel- 
ope was compelled to finish the shroud in the fourth year. 

The story of this craft of Penelope’s does not vary in its repetition 
other than in its ending, but the close of the tale is different each time 
it is told. The clue to the reason for the modifications is to be found in 
the particular background which surrounds each recital. The account 
is told by three separate characters, and the completion of each tale 
elucidates how the deception in itself is related to each speaker and to 
the circumstances which prompt each individual narration. 

In the first instance, Telemachus has upbraided the suitors who have 
been living in his father’s home while he is absent, wasting their time 
in revelry and feasting. He has begged them to feel some shame and 
to leave him to mourn for his father; but Antinous, one of the suitors 
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and a very haughty one, replies, saying they should feel no shame. 
Antinous is thus incited to tell the tale of the web.* As he finishes his 
version, he insists to Telemachus that the trick has increased the 
strength of his decision and that of the others to bide their time in his 
palace until his mother shall have made her choice of a husband.‘ 
In a similar manner Penelope, the second narrator of the tale, is 
spurred by the mention of the stranger’s (Odysseus’) troubles to relate 
her own. When Odysseus first came to the palace garbed as a stranger, 
Penelope wanted him to tell her his story at once with the hope that 
he might have some information about her husband. Odysseus ob- 
jected because of the crowd in the hall and persuaded Penelope to wait 
until evening when they would be less disturbed (xvii. 499-588). Now 
the time for the meeting has arrived, but Odysseus is still reluctant to 
answer Penelope’s questions concerning his home and family. It would 
but renew his sorrows and cause him to lament in this well-ruled and 
prosperous home (xix. 117-20). To this Penelope gives heed and com- 
mences to explain the troubles she is bearing—troubles which, at the 
moment, are quite acute and are the outcome of the web.® She tells its 
story, for its detection means that now she is faced with the choice of a 
new husband—she cannot escape the match, since the suitors insist 
upon a decision. In addition, she feels the pressure from her parents, 
who urge her to marry, and also from Telemachus, who fears for the 
destruction of his inheritance and consequently wants her to wed.° 
The tale of the web is told a third and final time by Amphimedon, 
one of the suitors for Penelope’s hand. All of the suitors have met 
3 ij. 85-107. 


4 Woodhouse (p. 67), who claims that there is no such resoluteness of will depicted 
here, seems not to have noted the force of 


hueis O’obr’ eri Epya mapos y’ tuev obre wp &AXD, 

mplv y’ abrivy ynuacOa 'Axarav & x’ Medgar (ii. 127-28). 
‘We shall not go to our lands nor to any other place until she has married the one of the 
Achaeans whom she wishes.”’ 


' xix. 137-58. 


6 Woodhouse (p. 69) believes that there is no idea of compulsion here; that Penelope 
does not represent herself as bound by a previous bargain. He has overlooked the fact 
that there was an agreement: the suitors were to cease pressing marriage until the 
sheet was done (cf. ii. 97, xix. 142, xxiv. 132: piuver’ éweryduevor Tov Eudv yduov els & 
k€ PGpos éxredéow x.t.’. For her conception of her responsibility, cf. xix. 157: viv 8’ ob’ 
expuyéew Sbvayar yapov x.7.X.). 
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death at the hands of Odysseus, and following their slaughter Hermes 
comes to lead their spirits to the lower world. When they arrive they 
meet first of all Achilles and Agamemnon conversing about the death 
of Achilles. As the suitors’ spirits approach, Agamemnon addresses 
that of Amphimedon, son of Menelaus, inquiring wherefore he has 
descended to the realm of death. Amphimedon replies by telling of 
Penelope’s wiles.’ He sharply feels the scheming of Penelope, to which 
he owes his death and the present meeting with Agamemnon.’ When 
Penelope was detected, Amphimedon not only was distressed as a 
suitor because she had deceived him, but he was sorely disturbed be- 
cause the craft was successful—Odysseus was given almost four years 
additional time to get home. Had the absent lord not returned, he 
would not now be one of the shades in Hades. It is no wonder that he 
so closely associates the deception with his murderer.® 


II. AEGISTHUS’ MURDER OF AGAMEMNON AND 
THE VENGEANCE OF ORESTES 

‘rhe repetitions of the death of Agamemnon have but one common 
factor—the fact that he was murdered. Moreover, no one of the three 
stories relates the circumstances of his death in full; and the explana- 
tion for this can be discerned if the versions of Nestor and Menelaus 
are examined together and that of Agamemnon himself separately.!° 
Both Nestor and Menelaus tell their stories to Telemachus, and it is 
this fact that explains why they differ. The legend of the murder was 
a familiar one to all of the poet’s audience, so that he was not com- 
pelled to state the full version twice for its benefit. Telemachus, how- 


7 xxiv. 126-50. 


8 Note the irony of this meeting: although the story of the murder of Agamemnon 
assists the emphasis of Penelope’s virtue as against Clytemnestra’s deception, even the 
virtuous Penelope is guileful enough to have brought about the death of Amphimedon 
(ef. pp. 171 and 172). 


® Woodhouse (p. 71) believes that this is the ‘‘folk-tale in its normal ending’’— and 
this is so. Homer has not used this ending previously, because the action of the poem 
did not warrant it. Once Odysseus had killed the suitors, the normal ending is appropri- 
ate; and the natural person tc relate it would be a suitor, as it affected the suitors de- 
cisively. 

10Tn the case of the narrative of Agamemnon’s death there are, besides the stories 
of it, allusions or references to it in a word or two or in one or two sentences. As narra- 
tives they have no validity, but I have noted their locations in the poem for the conven- 
ience of any reader who cares to turn to them: i. 32-43; iii. 193-200; ibid. 232-35; iv. 90- 
96; xiii. 383-85. 
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ever, apparently was unacquainted with the fact that Agamemnon 
was slain. 

Telemachus with Athene in the guise of Mentor had come to Pylos 
in quest of information about Odysseus. The men of Pylos had enter- 
tained them with food and drink and then respectfully had asked them 
who they were and whence they had come. Telemachus stated his 
quest, and Nestor answered, saying that the last time he had seen 
Odysseus was when they parted at Tenedos, Odysseus to return to 
Agamemnon at Troy, Nestor to continue on with Menelaus. Thus he 
knows no more of Odysseus, but he does know of Agamemnon’s fate. 
Telemachus, saddened by the report of Odysseus, asked Nestor to con- 
tinue his story of Agamemnon and to relate it in more detail. Nestor 
complied and set forth the details of the events which occurred in 
Agamemnon’s home while he was at Troy." 

He narrates how, during Agamemnon’s absence, Clytemnestra 
finally ceded to Aegisthus’ wiles, how she married him, how the bard 
left by her husband to protect her was placed on an island to be de- 
voured by the birds. When Agamemnon returned he was killed by the 
culprits, but Orestes avenged his father’s death by murdering both 
Aegisthus and Clytemnestra. Once he had heard these details, Telem- 
achus would not have to have them repeated. Consequently, the 
poet has Menelaus, who answers Telemachus’ inquiry concerning 
Odysseus, narrate the second portion of the story—a detailed account 
of what happened after Agamemnon reached his homeland.” He had 
reached home in safety, but Aegisthus had had a watchman posted on 
a tower for a year to detect the arrival of the true lord so that the latter 
could take no vengeance upon his rival. The watchman immediately 
told Aegisthus of the arrival of Agamemnon; and he, having first put 
twenty selected men in ambush in the hall and having laid a feast, 
went to welcome Agamemnon. Leading him to the hall, he cut off his 
head as he banqueted. In such a manner Homer has clarified what 
Aegisthus did to gain the partnership of Clytemnestra and what he 
did to murder her lawful husband—the entire story is unfolded in two 
sections to Telemachus. 

The third time the story is told, only as much of it is given as Aga- 
memnon would be able to know from experience of his own. Odysseus, 

4 iii, 263-75; 301-12. 12 iv, 513-47. 
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in the course of his description of his adventures to Alcinous, King of 
the Phaeacians, tells of his descent into the realms of the dead. There 
he met the shades of various people, among them that of Agamemnon. 
Struck with grief at finding Agamemnon, Odysseus asks him in what 
manner and by what means he met this fate. In reply, Agamemnon 
relates how he died by the craft of his wife and her lover, the actual 
crime being committed by Aegisthus and his men at a banquet pur- 
ported to be one in honor of the victim.'’ Agamemnon also adds one 
detail which had been neglected in both of the tales quoted to Telem- 
achus: namely, that Clytemnestra killed Cassandra, a deed which 
vaused the son of Atreus to grieve exceedingly. It is therefore quite 
natural that he should include her death in his version; but Agamem- 
non could not tell more than he did, because he knew no more. 


III. LAERTES AND ANTICLEIA 


The narrative of the grief of Laertes and Anticleia is given twice 
in the course of the poem, but the repetition does not exactly agree 
with the form in which it is told in the first instance. The principal 
reason, it seems, is that the second time is later in the action of the 
poem. In truth, the narrator of the first version is herself the cause of 
the alteration which appears the second time. 

Odysseus in his descent to the lower world met many shades, and 
among them was that of his mother, Anticleia. Odysseus knows noth- 
ing of her death and inquires what the cause was and at the same time 
questions her about the family in Ithaca. Anticleia tells the story of 
her husband, Laertes 





now he has no bed or robes, but in the winter 
he sleeps in the dust with the servants, in the summer he makes his 
bed in the open upon a bed of leaves. He is in sore distress, for he 
yearns much for the return of his son. Her own death resulted from a 
similar excessive longing for Odysseus. 

For the second version Odysseus has now arrived in Ithaca and has 
been hospitably received by the swineherd Eumacus, but the peasant 
does not know the true identity of his guest. While they await Telem- 
achus, Odysseus asks Eumaeus to tell him about the father and mother 
of Odysseus. Eumaeus says that Laertes still lives but ever prays to 
Zeus to take his life away, for he mourns much the absence of his son. 


13 xi, 405-34. 14 Tbid. 187-203 and xv. 351-60. 
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In addition, he now grieves for his beloved wife Anticleia, who has died 
of yearning for Odysseus. 

Comparing the stories it is apparent that, inasmuch as Anticleia had 
died, she could not have known the effect her death would have upon 
her husband. Of a consequence, she tells Odysseus the effect that his 
absence had on Laertes and herself; for the former it meant living in 
squalor, for her it meant pining away in grief. But Eumaeus explains 
to Odysseus the grief his father feels because his son is absent and adds 
the fact that, in addition, he mourns for his dead wife. It might be 
said that the second narrative gives the facts of the first and, as well, 
the sequel to it. 


IV. THE FABRICATED STORY OF ODYSSEUS 

After arriving in Ithaca Odysseus feels compelled at various times 
to give some false explanations of himself and his presence and, as a 
result, produces five stories. These fabrications composed by Odys- 
seus are quite unique in that no single one of the tales agrees entirely 
with all the others, but individual stories have a common section— 
thus the invention related to Athene is connected with the one stated 
to Penelope, the one to Eumaeus agrees in part with that told to 
Antinous, but the story to Laertes differs altogether from the others." 
To determine the reason for the union and disunion one must reflect to 
what person and to what purpose the tale is repeated in each instance. 
Athene in the guise of a shepherd happens upon Odysseus with all the 
treasured gifts which the Phaeacians had bestowed upon him. Odys- 
seus, in a land which he does not recognize, must concoct some plausi- 
ble explanation for his presence and for his wealth to allay any 
suspicions on the part of the stranger, and for this purpose he com- 
poses a story from a background familiar to him.'* Idomeneus was a 
friend of his (xix. 191), and therefore he would know the name of his 
son. Using their names and that of their fatherland, he forms a tale. 
Odysseus tells her that he is a Cretan and has fled his home for this 
reason: Orsilochus, the son of Idomeneus, tried to deprive him of a 
share in the Trojan booty because he led a band of his men alone and 


6 Tt is interesting to note that three of the stories purport Odysseus to be a Cretan. 
Those told to Antinous and Laertes differ—to the former he lays no claim to a native 
land, to Laertes he says he is from Alybas. 


16 xiii, 256-86. 
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not with Idomeneus. As a consequence, Odysseus says that he killed 
Orsilochus and, gathering his booty, asked a band of Phoenicians to 
take him to Pylos or to Elis. Bad weather turned them from their 
course, and arriving at this land they disembarked to sleep. The 
Phoenicians took his booty from the ship and set it upon the shore and 
left him with it as he slept, while they sailed on to Sidon.!” 
To Eumaeus, whom he meets after he has left the spot where the 
Phaeacians placed him and as he is approaching his own estate, 
Odysseus tells the lengthiest tale and the most complete in detail.'8 
This is obviously appropriate—the two of them were biding their time 
in conversation until Telemachus should arrive, and with time on his 
hands Odysseus could afford to spend it by telling a yarn. Odysseus 
does not miss the opportunity but narrates a tale which is somewhat 
romantic and certainly adventurous. He recalls that he is an illegiti- 
mate son of a wealthy Cretan, who fared ill in his inheritance when his 
father died, but a wealthy marriage increased his fortune. He outlines 
his travels—how he spent seven years in Egypt amassing another 
great horde of money, how a wily Phoenician persuaded him to sail to 
Phoenicia and thence to Libya, but how he learned that his new friend 
intended to sell him into slavery. Having discovered this, Odysseus 
escaped to the land of the Thesprotians, after the Phoenician’s ship 
was wrecked in a storm. Pheidon, the King of the Thesprotians, in- 
trusted Odysseus to his men, bidding them take him to Acastus. The 
crew turned on him, however, and planned to sell him as a slave; when 
they arrived in Ithaca they disembarked, having first bound Odysseus. 
The gods released his bonds, and he escaped to land in secret. Fortune 
brought him to Eumaeus after the Thesprotians had departed. With 
this story Odysseus has not only made the time pass but has described 
wherefore he is in rags at the moment, for his professed claim to former 
wealth and subsequent loss serve to make plain the reasons. This same 
story is told in condensed form and with a different ending to 
Antinous.'® The motive, however, is not difficult to guess, as Wood- 
house supposes.?° Odysseus as a beggar, brought to his own palace by 
Jumaeus, is going about during a feast from place to place to obtain 
food, and he encounters the most arrogant of the suitors, Antinous. 


17 Woodhouse calls this tale a ‘‘creditable effort for the spur of the moment”’ (p. 128). 
18 xiv. 192-359. 19 xvii. 415-44. 20P, 129. 
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Odysseus chides this haughty man for his stingy nature by narrating 
how once he too was a man of money. He explains how he lost it, end- 
ing his story with the incident of his visit to Egypt, and explaining 
that he has come from there to Ithaca after a short stay in Cyprus. 
He cannot prolong the tale with a history of his treatment at the 
hands of the Phoenician, for it is one thing to reprove Antinous and 
quite another to tax his patience. Therefore he cuts this version short, 
and he can do so with impunity probably because the room is noisy, 
making it difficult for Eumaeus to overhear him.” The problem that 
faces Odysseus in telling his lineage to Penelope is that he must devise 
something which will give him her confidence, and at the same time 
it must clarify his reproof of Melantho for her disdain of his dress—a 
reproof which Penelope had overheard—in which he said that once he 
had been rich.” With such intentions he reweaves the facts he pre- 
sented to Athene.** In order to sound a note of sincerity he manu- 
factures a name for himself, Aethon; and further he claims to be the 
brother of Idomeneus. This assertion must have meant something to 
Penelope, for Idomeneus was a good friend of her husband, known to 
her by reputation if not personally. Moreover, he gains the complete 
attention of Penelope when he relates that Odysseus visited Crete, and 
he, Aethon, entertained him for twelve days because Idomeneus was 
absent. He is singularly able to endure her queries as to Odysseus’ 
appearance and dress, for he has only to rely upon himself.*4 In such a 
manner does he establish himself with his wife. In speaking to his 
father, his whole purpose, as Homer definitely states,” which necessi- 
tates the invented story, is Odysseus’ resolution to prove Laertes’ 
affection. To this end Odysseus manufactures a tale entirely unlike 
the others: he is from Alybas, his name is Eperitus, and most impor- 
tant of all is that he had entertained Odysseus.** The names were quite 
as unknown to Laertes as they are to us, and he could not disprove the 
fabrication—Eperitus had seen Odysseus five years before; Laertes 
had not seen him for twenty. When the narrative has done its duty 
and the sorrow of Laertes is proven genuine, Odysseus doffs his pre- 
tense. 
*1 This is Woodhouse’s theory (p. 129, n. 6). 24 Ibid. 221-48. 
2 xix. 75-80. % xxiv. 235-41. 


23 Tbid. 171-202. 26 Ibid. 303-14. 
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V. THE SCAR INFLICTED BY THE BOAR 

The tale of the scar inflicted by the boar is told in detail but once, 
and that is when it is first mentioned.?’ It is to be noted that for this 
first mention of it the poet himself is the narrator—it was a tale famil- 
iar to the legend of Odysseus, and to remind the listeners of it was the 
intention of the poet. Penelope has ordered the old nurse Eurycleia to 
bathe the feet of the stranger, i.e., Odysseus; for he had requested that 
no young girl perform the task but rather some older servant who had 
perhaps endured as much as he. In washing him Eurycleia discovers 
the scar which Odysseus received from the tusk of a boar. At his birth, 
Odysseus’ maternal grandfather had given him his name and had 
asked him to come to Parnassus, where Autolycus, the grandfather, 
lived. Odysseus in later years did so, and Autolycus and his sons en- 
tertained him with a hunt. They went after a boar which they found 
hiding in a thicket. Odysseus was first to raise his spear, but the boar 
attacked him, tearing the flesh of his knee with his tusk. Odysseus 
finally killed the boar, but his victim’s mark was left upon him in the 
form of a scar. 

The next time we hear of the scar is when Odysseus proves his 
identity to the cowherd and the swineherd at the time of the contest of 
the suitors, who were trying to prove which one of them could master 
the bow of Odysseus and as a reward claim Penelope in marriage.*® 
He simply names the incident—the scar he received from the boar 
when he went to visit his grandfather, Autolycus, in Parnassus. The 
reason he went to Parnassus is not repeated. Eurycleia, after the trial 
of the bow, tries to persuade Penelope that the beggar is Odysseus by 
telling her that she has seen the scar of the boar,?* and the tale of it to 
Laertes is the same as that to the herdsmen.*® The tale in its repeated 
forms does not contain an accurate itemization of all the facts of the 
story but merely gives what may be termed the “highlights,” because 
each one of the people to whom it is told was a member of the house- 
hold of Odysseus and would know how he came to go to Parnassus. 
The repetitions, except in the case of that of Eurycleia (and that, I 
believe, has a connection with the first time it is told),*! do give the 

27 xix. 386-468. 

28 xxi. 217-20. 30 xxiv. 331-35. 


29 xxiii. 73-77. 31 Cf. p. 180. 
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“meat” of the story; and by that I mean they tell that he went to 
Parnassus and received the scar from a boar while hunting with 
Autolycus and his sons. 


III. THE NARRATIVES AND THE AUTHOR’S TECHNIQUE 


We have up to this point tried to see how the narratives are related 
to each other; how each story resembles or differs from itself in its 
various repetitions. The object of the study now will be to determine 
what connection the individual tales have with the poem as a whole. 
Is the Odyssey better or not because of the repetitions or, to state it in 
other words, do the narratives which are told more than once add any- 
thing to the construction and technique of the epic? 

First of all, the Odyssey shows a fine co-ordination of many facts 
into a unified story. The poem opens with a scene in Ithaca, the palace 
of the absent Odysseus. The action proceeds with the departure of 
Telemachus in quest of news of his father; and the two men he visits, 
Nestor and Menelaus, are portrayed in their homes. The poet then 
takes the listener back to Ithaca, where the suitors plot against the life 
of the absent Telemachus. With the setting there laid, Homer breaks 
off and turns to his hero. Odysseus is discovered in Ogygia, and his 
journey from there to Phaeacia is the next topic. Once in Phaeacia the 
poet finds an excuse to narrate the past adventures of Odysseus, the 
occasion being the question of King Alcinous, who expresses the nat- 
ural wish to hear of a guest’s experiences. Odysseus’ tale embraces his 
wanderings from the time of Troy until his arrival in Phaeacia. This 
story told, the action continues with the departure of Odysseus from 
Phaeacia and his arrival in his native land. He goes to the hut of 
Eumaeus, and, with the arrival of Telemachus, the poet has brought 
the action back to where he opened the poem. He can continue and 
complete the facts, and the narrative is over. 

This is Homer’s arrangement of a legend undoubtedly well known 
to the audience of the day. He has commenced almost at the end, and 
then he has introduced the previous events from the beginning and has 
described them up to the point where he himself began, whence he 
carries it through to completion. The tale of Penelope’s web plays a 
significant part in this adaptation—a part which is essentially techni- 
cal. The first narration of the web story acquaints the hearer with the 
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situation in Ithaca, particularly in the palace of Odysseus. This web 
has been discovered to be “another trick” of the faithful wife, and the 
suitors are determined to remain until Penelope selects a husband. It 
is a desperate state of affairs, and it drives Telemachus off to try to 
learn something of his father’s whereabouts. It is clear that Odysseus 
is the only hope of salvation. Then there occurs a long interruption. 
Sixteen books later the tale is repeated, for it serves the need of the 
poet: he must remind the listeners that the suitors abide staunchly by 
their resolution. He must recall to their minds the setting of its first 
narration. He has to refocus their attention upon the original setting 
of the epic, for it is the setting which, in the arrangement Homer has 
made of the facts of the legend, motivates and impels the return of 
Odysseus and his subsequent action as well. The web has become the 
dominating motive of the plot, and this explains its reappearance, at 
the end of the poem, for the third time. In the interval has occurred 
the slaying of the suitors by Odysseus, and the third narration is occa- 
sioned by their slaughter. Thus the tale of the web gives unity to 
the entire poem. It was the discovery of the trick which neces- 
sitated action of some sort at the beginning. Telemachus set out 
in search of information about his father, who alone, he knew, could 
settle conditions in Ithaca in a manner desirable to the son and wife, 
and Odysseus did return to lend his assistance. Thereupon the setting 
was described once more to re-emphasize its critical nature, and the 
necessary action occurred in the form of the murder of the suitors. 
The last repetition of the tale again states what the situation was and 
how it was met: the two elements in the story around which Homer 
fitted the details of the legend. 

The action of the Odyssey may be said to comprise two categories: 
that at home and that abroad. The action abroad or outside the limits of 
Ithaca is likewise divisible into two sections, the quest of Telemachus 
and the wanderings of Odysseus. Furthermore, it is interesting to note 
that Telemachus visits two men and each mentions the fate of 
Agamemnon twice, once relating it in detail. The story of the murder 
of Agamemnon is told in each case with the idea of warning Telem- 
achus what mischief may be wrought at home when there is no one 
there to guard the master’s interests, and the telling of the story in 
each case coincides with the activity of the suitors in Ithaca who are 
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plotting his death. They have not put a watchman on the tower as 
Aegisthus did, but a band of them have sailed out to hide in a cove to 
catch Telemachus as he returns from his journey. This is a nice paral- 
lelism and serves to create suspense, although we must assume that 
the hearers nevertheless knew he would not meet the fate. 

The repeated story of Laertes and Anticleia, the parents of Odys- 
seus, has a less general significance. It cannot be said that the story 
has a connection with the plot as a whole, for the suitors are not re- 
sponsible for the sorrows of the aged parents. It is not primarily the 
grief of his mother and father which brings Odysseus home once again. 
But, on the other hand, their story is full of pathos, and it affects the 
emotions of the modern reader as it must have touched the hearts of 
the ancient audience. While the grief of Laertes and Anticleia is full of 
poignancy, at the same time the fact that the story of this grief is told 
each time in reply to Odysseus’ queries about his parents does not 
escape one’s notice; and this is as real and as personal a quality of his 
personality as the extreme sorrow is of that of his parents. It is to the 
credit of the poet that he has used his poetic and artistic skill to weave 
into the adventures of Odysseus these proofs of character, the traits of 
which, to speak colloquially, strike so close to home. And, on the occa- 
sion of both tellings, the story points to Odysseus the need of haste, if 
he is to see his surviving parent still alive. 

The point of Odysseus’ fabricated stories is still different. Three are 
directly germane to the plot, for in each instance they are inventions 
of Odysseus to meet the questions who he is and what he is doing in 
Ithaca and how he got there. There must be some sort of an explana- 
tion; and, since he cannot reveal his true identity, he must resort to a 
fiction. In the case of the fourth, the false tale told Antinous, Odysseus 
does not manufacture it in reply to any probing, but the poet has 
inserted it to show more clearly the extent to which the arrogance of 
this chief of suitors can go. And also, as the eventual slaughter was 
probably a universally known fact among the listeners, the poet has 
produced an ironical situation. Little does Antinous know that this 
beggar who was once a man of wealth will soon regain that wealth. 
The last of these is completely different from the others. This was 
narrated to Laertes and serves but to heighten the joyful reunion of 
father and son. It postpones and delays the recognition and causes 
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Laertes to display his paternal affection. When the recognition does 
occur, it is so much the more full of feeling and so much the more 
affects the emotions of listener and reader alike. It is again the artist 
Homer. 

The pertinence which the scar stories have to the Odyssey as a 
whole is to be found in the very purpose which each repetition serves. 
The scar establishes the identity of Odysseus. This means of proof is 
an integral part of the whole plot. It enables the action to move along 
and proceed to its conclusion. The first and third repetitions actually 
form one story, for they are complements, one to the other. The fact 
that Eurycleia has discovered the true identity of the beggar gives her 
the evidence to present to Penelope when she tells her mistress that it 
is Odysseus who is slaughtering the suitors. Penelope, once informed, 
proceeds to assure herself that Eurycleia is absolutely correct, and this 
results in the reunion of husband and wife, the objective of the poem. 
By showing the boar’s scar to the two herdsmen, Odysseus secures 
their loyal assistance in his scheme to be rid of the suitors. Finally, the 
home scene is complete when Laertes recognizes his long-absent son, 
and this son identifies himself by the everlasting token which he 
carries on his leg. The scar left by the boar, it may be said, Homer 
uses to motivate the concluding action of the poem and bring about its 
culmination. 

It is apparent, therefore, that we may dismiss the idea that Homer 
was inclined to be repetitious, a long-winded bard who could not 
relinquish a good story with one telling or who forgot readily what he 
had said on an earlier occasion. The cases of repetition which have 
been examined are all different. The web of Penelope serves as the 
unifying motive of the long and complex story; the death of Agamem- 
non furnishes a parallel and a warning to Telemachus; the story of the 
grief of Laertes and Anticleia injects a human note and marks the need 
for haste; the fabricated stories are in themselves an essential element 
in the story as a whole in that they permit Odysseus to conceal his true 
identity while he observes conditions at home and to reveal it at a 
moment most advantageous to himself; and, finally, the scar impels 
the events of the Odyssey to the desired conclusion. Thus it is seen 
that each cf these repeated narratives has a purpose to fulfil. None of 
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them is told merely because Homer loves the story or story-telling for 
its own sake, and in one way or another each of them serves a definite 
purpose. 

This conclusion may be supported also by considerations of a nega- 
tive nature. Homer had many opportunities to repeat other stories, 
interesting in themselves, but he refrained. Take for instance the 
stories of the kine on the island of Thrinacia in which was bound the 
fate of Odysseus’ men and the tale of their adventures on the island of 
the Cyclops. The former tale is important to the story of the ad- 
ventures of Odysseus. If the men had not killed the sacred herds of 
the sun, they too might have returned to Ithaca with their master. 
Their slaughter of the herd resulted in their ultimate destruction. The 
story, however, is related only once in detail when Odysseus is reciting 
his adventures to Alcinous, king of the Phaeacians.*? Homer does refer 
to Thrinacia at other times,** but not once does he retell the tale. 
Likewise, in the case of the Cyclops, Homer narrates the story once, 
but he does not repeat it. He contents himself with references to it.*4 
Yet the tale of what Odysseus and his men experienced in the cave of 
Polyphemus is an excellent story—one that is interesting and one that 
would not try the patience of listener or reader, were it repeated. No 
one can smother his smile at the wily craft of Odysseus, who manufac- 
tures the false name of Odris for himself. Nor can one restrain his 
laughter when the other Cyclopes ask Polyphemus who is torturing 
him and he replies ‘no one.” 

It is apparent, therefore, that Homer has not repeated stories which 
have no purpose or aim. The stories which he does repeat have a pur- 
pose, and those which he might well have told more than once for their 
own inherent interest are not related a second time. One’s final judg- 
ment is that Homer has used discrimination in his selection of narra- 
tives for repetition and that, besides, he made deliberate selections for 
technical and artistic reasons. 
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32 xii, 271--446. 
33 j, 6-9; xi. 104-15; xii. 127-41; xix. 273-76. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


ON THE ATHENIAN ANAKRISIS 


E. Leisi,! to a certain degree, and Robert J. Bonner and Gertrude Smith,? 
’ to a far greater extent, have gained a clear understanding of the Athenian 

anakrisis. Their interpretation greatly restricts and curtails the previously 
assumed importance and functions of the anakrisis. In fact, Bonner and 
Smith’ make the categorical statement that ‘there is nowhere any indication 
in the sources that the evidence in a case must be produced at the anakrisis.”’ 
To this conclusion, which is based on ample proof, I have given my whole- 
hearted support and, in addition, have pointed out various channels other 
than the preliminary hearing through which information concerning the argu- 
ments to be employed in a pending suit might be conveyed, viz., arbitration; 
informal attempts to settle a dispute; voluntary informants; advisers con- 
sulted in common by both parties; guesswork based on stock pleas; discussions 
in the market place.* My only reason for returning to so hackneyed a subject 
lies in the fact that some scholars seem to find it difficult to reconcile them- 
selves to the thought that the anakrisis was a relatively insignificant and cir- 
cumscribed thing in the fifth and fourth century. Professor A. W. Gomme,® 
for example, has raised a question as to what ‘arrangements were made in 
graphai and all other cases which had not been before arbitrators, for making 
each side acquainted with the general line of evidence to be offered by the 
other before the dicastery.” He insists that “some arrangement must have 
been made.” In short, he exaggerates the importance of the anakrisis when 
he refers back to it the frequent 66£a and axon that occur in the forensic ora- 
tions of the canonized Ten. Franz Limmli® has maintained that at the pre- 

1 Der Zeuge im attischen Recht (Ziirich, 1908). 

2 The Administration of Justice from Homer to Aristotle (University of Chicago Press), 
I (1930), 283-93. 

3 Ibid., p. 284. 4 Trans. Amer. Phil. Assoc., LX VI (1935), 274-95. 


5 Class. Phil., XXIX (1934), 122-40. Gomme bases his rejection of Bonner’s 
arguments upon the discussion of anakrisis in the latter’s Evidence in Athenian Courts, 
published in 1905, without paying any attention to the restatement and expansion of 
those arguments in Volume I of the Administration of Justice from Homer to Aristotle, 
published by Bonner and Smith in 1930, four years before his article appeared in Classi- 
cal Philology. Gomme’s article reappeared in his book entitled Essays in Greek History 
and Literature (pp. 67-88) and published in 1937.(Oxford: Basil Blackwell), but here, 
too, consideration of Bonner’s latest work is lacking. 


6 Das attisehe Prozessverfahren in seiner Wirkung auf die Gerichtsrede (Paderborn: 
Schéningh, 1938), pp. 74-128. 
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liminary hearing litigants were obliged by law to answer the questions put 
to them by their opponents; hence, it was a litigant’s best source of informa- 
tion concerning the manner in which the opposition intended to conduct its 
side of the case. Professor Harry M. Hubbell,’ in a noncommittal and ex- 
tremely cautious remark, says “if Bonner and Smith are correct [italics mine], 
there was, at least in the Fifth Century, no complete disclosure of the prose- 
cution’s evidence at the preliminary hearing. ... . ” This is by no means a 
complete survey of the controversy but merely an indication of the divergence 
of opinion that exists on the importance, or unimportance, of the Athenian 
anakrisis. 

If the anakrisis had been a fertile source of knowledge for litigants wishing 
to learn how their opponents intended to conduct their case, some evidence 
of this situation would in all probability have survived in the extant body of 
Attic oratory, which, after all, is quite voluminous. With reference to cases 
that had come before arbitrators, such evidence’ has survived, but as to the 
anakrisis, I know of none. Here, too, I find myself entirely in agreement 
with Professors Bonner and Smith,!° when they say that “there is no indica- 
tion that a litigant ever discovered anything at the anakrisis regarding his 
opponent’s proposed plan of conducting his case.’’ Let us look at a few ex- 
amples of what was not produced at the anakrisis. 

That laws did not necessarily have to be submitted at the preliminary 
hearing is obvious from the following passages: 

1. Hypereides Against Athenogenes col. vi: Perhaps Athenogenes will plead 
in his turn that the law declares that all agreements between man and his fellow 
man are binding. 

2. Demosthenes Against Theocrines 50-51: I hear that in addition they plan 
to bring forward the law which demands that whatever amount is paid on a debt 
shall be struck out of the register. 

3. Demosthenes Against Timocrates 144: to speak also of that law, gentlemen, 
which I hear the defendant intends to employ as precedent. 


The uncertain and guarded manner in which these three speakers refer to 
certain laws which they expect their opponents to use shows that they have 
no definite knowledge as to whether or not these laws will be introduced. If 
all laws bearing on the issue had regularly been introduced at the preliminary 
hearing, such situations would never have arisen. But there are plenty of 
them in the extant body of Attic oratory. 

Similarly, inscriptions were not necessarily introduced at the anakrisis. 
In the oration Against Leptines (§ 112) Demosthenes refers to an inscription 
and adds, “Perchance (iows) he will recite this inscription to you.”’ Again the 
speaker is not positive whether or not his opponent will use a document which, 


7 Amer. Jour. Phil., LXI (1940), 241. 
8 E.g., Demos. Vs. Aphobus i. 53 f.; Vs. Conon 26. 


® A possible instance may be found in Demos. Vs. Leptines 98. 1° Op. cit., I, 291. 
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according to Thalheim," had to be deposited at the time of the preliminary 
hearing. 

Certainly, the depositions of witnesses were not presented in full array for 
the preliminary hearing, as the following passages, taken at random, will 
tend to show. 


1. Isaeus On the Estate of Astyphilus 9: Apparently nothing of this nature was 
done by Astyphilus: he did not summon any of his friends to attest this pretended 
will, as I shall demonstrate by the evidence of those friends themselves, unless 
one of them has been hired by Cleon to testify that he was summoned. 

2. Isaeus On the Estate of Ciron 41-42: Diocles, upon hiring a slave to murder 
the husband of the second sister, secretly sent the murderer from Attica and 
charged the wife with murder. Thereupon, by frightening her with his boldness 
and forcing her to keep still, he became the guardian of her son by the deceased 
and deprived him of his possessions. He kept all the arable land for himself and 
gave his ward a few rocky fields as compensation. There are people here now, 
who know that this is the truth, but they fear Diocles. Perhaps they will testify 
but, if they do not, I shall produce others, who have the same knowledge of the 
circumstances. 

3. Demosthenes Against Apaturius 37: Perhaps some witnesses will testify 
for him against me, since that is the easiest way for those who intend to de- 
ceive and to make unjust claims. 

4. Andocides On the Mysteries 69: Witnesses will step up here and inform you 
on these matters as long as you wish to hear them. [Some allowance must be made 
for the rhetorical nature of this passage, but still Andocides could not have offered 
a large, indefinite number of witnesses, if it had been a firm and fast regulation 
that all evidence must be deposited at the anakrisis.] 

5. Aeschines Against Timarchus 69: This fact is clear that, since Hegesander 
is not willing to testify now, he will straightway appear for the defense. [Aeschines 
makes this deduction from the immediate situation; according to the old, erroneous 
theory, the anakrisis would have yielded very definite information on this point.] 


The foregoing passages show clearly, I feel, that laws, inscriptions, and 
depositions of witnesses were not necessarily deposited in full at the pre- 
liminary hearing and that consequently the manner of conducting a pending 
suit was not revealed, except perhaps in barest outline, to the opposition. 
The notion that a defendant in old Athens must know how his opponent will 
conduct his side of the case in order to defend himself properly is modern 
rather than ancient. Theoretically, every Athenian litigant conducted his 
own case. From the tablet posted by the magistrate the defendant knew 
what laws were involved and what transgression was laid to his charge. If he 
was innocent, he could usually produce witnesses to testify for him, since all 
important acts in Athens were customarily carried out in the presence of 
witnesses. Technicalities, which might confuse a litigant, when introduced 
as a surprise, were frowned upon by the dicasts. For this reason special pleas, 
which turn solely on technicalities, can hardly be distinguished from the 
speeches on the main issue in their content; invariably in such cases litigants 


11 Pauly-Wissowa, 8.v. dvaxptots. 
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do not confine themselves to the technical question but enter into the general 
merits of the suit as well. As to the plaintiff, why should he know how the 
accused planned to conduct his defense? If the former did not feel that he 
had a good case, which he could win irrespective of the nature of the defense, 
he had better stay out of court. Perhaps this was a deliberate deterrent de- 
vised by the Athenians to aid in keeping unfounded or insincere charges out 
of court and to discourage sycophancy. Certainly, the epobol fine had this 
function. Justice was both a simpler and a speedier thing in old Athens than 
it is in the world today. On the other hand, as an institution, it was conserva- 
tive, as it is today. Consequently, the anakrisis may have retained some of 
its original character long after a single judge ceased to have the power of ren- 
dering a final decision. There was no constituted authority in fifth- and fourth- 
century Athens to tell a magistrate when he had carried his questioning far 
enough and when he must stop in his preliminary hearing. Likewise, litigants 
might well have carried their questions and answers far beyond the demands 
and requirements of the anakrisis. But the sole function of the anakrisis in 
the fifth and fourth centuries was to determine the admissibility of a case, not 


to reveal evidence. 
ALFRED P. DorJAHN 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


A MANUSCRIPT OF TACITUS’ AGRICOLA IN MONTE 
CASSINO ABOUT A.D. 1135 


It is well known that all extant manuscripts of Tacitus’ minor works de- 
scend from one archetype, the famous Codex Hersfeldensis. This manuscript 
was mentioned for the first time in a letter by Poggio written in Rome on 
November 3, 1425, to Niccold Niccoli. Its fate in the next thirty years is de- 
bated; in 1455 the codex was seen in Rome by Pier Candido Decembrio, but, 
after having been copied, this archetype disappeared. In 1902, however, parts 
of it, containing Agricola 13. 2 to the end, were rediscovered by C. Annibaldi 
in a manuscript preserved in the library of Count A. G. Balleani in Iesi (Codex 
Aesinas). This short survey of the history of the unique manuscript of Taci- 
tus’ minor works is necessary in order to justify what follows.! 

In Italy, Cassiodorus is the last who refers to Tacitus (Germania 45) in 
the Variae v. 2 with the words Cornelio quodam describente, written in the 
years 523-26. E. A. Lowe, in his excellent article, “The Unique Manuscript 
of Tacitus’ Histories,” was a true interpreter of the communis opinio when 
he wrote: ‘‘During many centuries after Cassiodorus, Tacitus had shrunk to 
a mere name in Italy. So far as I know we find no trace of any knowledge of 
him in Italian medieval writers. And no ancient catalogue known to us, whe- 
ther of an Italian or transalpine library, mentions works of Tacitus.” This 

1 For more details see Schanz-Hosius, Rém. Lit., I14 (1935), 612 f.; R. P. Robinson, 
The Germania of Tacitus (1935), pp. xii, 1 ff., 351 ff. 

2 Casinensia, I (1929), 259. 
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statement must now be modified. In the prologue to his Vita S. Severi episcopi 
et confessoris (written about A.D. 1135), Petrus Diaconus, librarian of Monte 
Cassino, made use of the first two chapters of the Agricola. Angelo Mai, who 
edited the Vita, which was later incorporated by its author in his work De ortu 
et obitu iustorum Casinensium, in Coll. nova (VI, 2 [1832], 250 ff.), did not notice 
this very obvious fact. Only J. P. Migne, who reproduced the edition of A. 
Mai, was aware of the first part of the borrowing and added the remark 
“(Tac. Agr.)” to autumabant (Patr. Lat., CLX XIII [1854], 1072). But neither 
he nor anybody after him has emphasized or even mentioned the importance 
of this passage for our knowledge of the tradition of Tacitus. (In the tran- 
scription below literal correspondences between the two texts are in italics, 





resemblances are indicated by underlining.) 


Petr. Diac., Vita S. Severi (Patr. Lat., 
CLXXIII, 1071 f.) 


Excellentissimorum vero et clarissi- 
morum virorum facta moresque posteris 
generationibus tradere, ab ipso, ut ita 
dicam, mundi est wsitatum exordio: 
omnes enim qui ingento celeberrimi, vir- 
tute eminentissimi, castitate pudici, 
armis terribiles, et solertia singulares 
memoriaque erant insignes ac sophistica 
sagacitate sublimes, sine invidia, gratia, 
ambitione aut odio antiquorum gesta 
virorum schedulis tradebant. Quam- 
plures etiam ipsi sua facta narrare 
accessionem potius morum quam arro- 
gantiam autumabant. Unde et Paulus 











Porro tanti ac talis viri vitam scrip- 
nostrae adolescentiae 
quaerere opus fuit; quam non petissem, 
nisi saevam, nefandam, eruentam et 
infestam historiographis aemulorum 
vecordiam scissem: nam multoties 
non solum in tpsos, sed etiam in libros 
eorum constat esse saevitum. Sed in hoc 
eximium patientiae documentum nostri 
demonstravere maiores, qui nec stulti- 
tiae illorum responderunt, nec ob id ab 
annalibus describendis cessarunt: quip- 
pe qui et aureum patris Desiderii 
saeculum, virtutes morum ac excel- 
lentissima atque obstupescenda signa 
Casinensium monachorum elegantis- 
sime conscripserunt. 


turus veniam 





Tac, Agr. 1. 1 


Clarorum virorum facta moresque pos- 
teris tradere, antiquitus usitatum..... 


1. 2 Sed apud priores ut agere digna 
memoratu pronum magisque in aperto 
erat, ita celeberrimus quisque ingenio 
ad_prodendam virtutis memoriam sine 
gratia aut ambitione bonae tantum con- 
scientiae pretio ducebatur. 


1. 3 Ac plerique swam ipsi vitam nar- 
rare fiduciam potius morum quam arro- 
gantiam arbitrati sunt..... 





1. 4 At nunc narraturo mihi vitam de- 
functi hominis venia opus fuit, quam 
non petissem incusaturus: tam saeva et 
infesta virtutibus tempora. 





2. 1 Legimus, cum Aruleno Rustico 
Paetus Thrasea, Herennio Senecioni 
Priscus Helvidius laudati essent, capi- 
tale fuisse, neque in tpsos modo aucto- 
res, sed in libros quoque eorum saevi- 











2. 3 Dedimus profecto grande pati- 
entiae documentum..... 
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Peter leaves his model with a reference to Leo’s Chronicle of Monte Cas- 
sino, which he was to continue some years later. This is not the place to enter 
into a discussion of any of the problems centering around Peter of Monte 
Cassino and his relations to the classics.’ It will be done in my forthcoming 
study on this most interesting precursor of the Renaissance. It might be 
enough to have stated here that in 1135 there existed a manuscript in Monte 
Cassino which contained the Agricola, perhaps all the minor works of Tacitus, 
and that this manuscript was really read, at least by the most learned in- 
habitant whom the monastery had at that time. Under these circumstances 
it is more than probable that the entries Abbas raynaldus .... and Raynaldus 
dei gratia (sc. abbas) in the Laurentian MS of Tacitus, known as Mediceus II 
(Plut. 68, 2), which contains Annals, XI-XVI, and Histories, I-V,‘ and in the 
Vat. Lat. 3227 (Cicero’s Philippics), which were both written in Monte 
Cassino, go back to Petrus Diaconus himself; it was at the instigation of the 
same Abbot Raynaldus II (1137-66) that Peter undertook the task of continu- 
ing the official Chronicle of the monastery which his predecessor Leo, cardinal 
of Ostia, had not brought to an end. 

No other trace of the Monte Cassino MS of the Agricola can be found in 
later times. 


HERBERT BLocH 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


A HOMERIC COMMENTATOR 


Under the lemma Zedyya'! Stephen of Byzantium in discussing the ethnicon 
Zevyuarirns gives this illustration: Ipwréas 6 ypauparikds Zevyparirns. 
Little other than his origin is known of this grammarian.? However, two frag- 
ments of a grammatical work whose title is unknown have survived, which, 
although meager, give some further information about Proteas. 

The first of these fragments is contained in schol. Ven. A to Iliad xviii. 410. 
The passage in Homer is: [Hephaestus] 9, kal am’ axuoberowo ré\wp ainrov 
aveotn xwAevwv. The part of the scholion which is concerned with the word 
ainrov, relevant to Proteas, is as follows: 6 ’Ackadwvirns mpomapotiver 
éxdexduevos mEovagpudv Tod t mapa 7d “Bdpaos anrov Exovea,’’’ oiov Taxv Kal 

3 See, in general, Manitius, Gesch. d. lat. Lit. des Mittelalt., III (1931), 549-52, and 
C. H. Haskins, The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century (1927), pp. 37 f. 

4 Lowe, op. cit., p. 264; C. W. Mendell, Yale Classical Studies, VI (1939), 42. 

1 This is the city Zeugma in Commagené, founded by Seleucus Nicator on the Syrian 
side of the Euphrates where the bridge of boats crossed the river—to be distinguished 


from the earlier Zeugma at Thapsacus. Suidas (iv. 342. 14 [Adler]) records another 
Zeugmatite of literary interest—Sergius, jurist and sophist, ca. a.p. 400. 


2 Proteas is not recorded by Susemihl, Schmid-Staehlin, or as yet by Pauly. 


8 Jl. xxi. 395. Ptolemy of Ascalon connects atntoy with &nrov, which occurs only in 
this place. 
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kunt xor, Ipwréas 6 év iow! TQ wpunuévw, Tapa 76 dw. The scholion is con- 
cerned with the accentuation and interpretation of the word ainrov (occurring 
only here)—an ancient difficulty which is still unsolved.® The source of this 
scholion in Ven. A is not stated, but the substance of the scholion is repeated 
in schol. Ven. B and Townl.’ to the same line; in these places the anonymous 
remarks of schol. Ven. A are attributed to the grammarian Herodian. All 
schol. Ven. A is consequently to be attributed to Herodian, and Lehrs and 
Lentz have accordingly assigned it to the treatise Ilepi ’IAcaxijs rpoowdias of 
Herodian. 

The second fragment is contained in Etymologicum magnum 5138, 49 (Gais- 
ford), s.v. Kuupepious: “Heraclides Ponticus says the Cimmerians live below 
Pontus. He writes the word KepSepiwy also, and Sophocles, too, seems to have 
agreed with such a form [Frag. 1060 (Jebb-Pearson)], and similarly Aristoph- 
anes, also, in the Frogs [187 and schol.] says 7 ’s KepBepious. Ipwréas dé 
6 Zevymarirns xemeplous ypade’ del yap ovTor év xeua@vi eiow.” Lentz 
has assigned this passage to the treatise Ilepi d6pfoypadias of Herodian.® 

If these two fragments may be considered adequate to permit judgment, 
the work of Proteas, whatever its title, was a commentary on Homer, pro- 
sodiacal and exegetical in content, which Herodian knew and thought well 
enough of to quote twice—against Ptolemy of Ascalon and Heraclides Ponti- 
cus. 


Haroip W. MILLER 
FurRMAN UNIVERSITY 


A NOTE ON C. RITTER’S READING OF THE TIMAEUS 


Constantin Ritter’s The Essence of Plato’s Philosophy has long been a much 
admired work of Platonic scholarship; and since it was given to the English 
reading world by Adam Alles in 1933 it has been accorded a place beside 
A. E. Taylor’s Plato, Paul Shorey’s What Plato Said, and other important 


4 & tow was added by Lehrs. 


5In the remainder of the scholion Herodian cites an etymology of an unknown 
scholar, criticizes the accent and etymology suggested by the grammarian Philoxenus, 
and states his own judgment of the accent and etymology of the word. 


6 Cf. the apparatus critici ad loc. Alex. Patlis (The = Rhapsody of the Iliad) would re- 
move both ainrov and &nrov by emendation, as also others—a course difficult to justify 
in view of the ancient recognition of the difficulty, as seen in this scholion. Boisacq 
connects the word with the root of aiéAos. Proteas’ derivation is perhaps the prevailing 
derivation. 


7In Townl. the fragment of Proteas is (after Herodian’s derivation): of 6¢ @pun- 
pévov, mapa 76 ‘‘dixa 5€ oduy evi dpeci Ouydy &nro” (Il. xxi. 386). 

8 Schol. PV of Od. xi. 14 cites Crates as authority for the form Kepfepiwy, while 
Proteas’ reading is attributed indefinitely to évo. These are repeated by Eustathius 
in his comment on the line. Schol. H on the line cites Aristarchus as authority for the 
form KepSepéwyv. The source of all these citations was apparently Herodian. 
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expositions of the Dialogues. None of these Platonic interpreters, of great or 
little distinction, is wholly blameless of the charge of straining Plato to fit his 
particular reading; and we have, therefore, Christian Platos, absolute idealist 
Platos, pragmatic Platos, and a number of Hegelian Platos, of which Ritter’s 
is the most distinguished. 

Finding in Plato what one wants to find is one thing; but making him say 
what one wants him to say is quite another. And I confess to having experi- 
enced a shock, probably naive, at discovering a striking example of the latter 
trick in Ritter’s book. 

In the general task of bringing Plato’s theory of the ideas into conformity 
with Hegel’s idealism, the Timaeus is obviously a crucial point; and in the 
Timaeus itself the ‘‘creation”’ must be the focus of attention. I should not go so 
far, perhaps, as to claim with Paul Elmer More that the creation is an obvious 
illustration of Plato’s dualism; but I am sure that anyone will agree that it is 
not easy to produce a monist reading of the concluding passages of the dia- 
logue. Not easy, that is to say, if one is content to accept Plato’s text as indi- 
cation of what he meant. 

But let us look for a moment at Ritter’s interpretation. On page 281 he 
writes: ‘Freely translated the concluding paragraph of the Timaeus reads: 
‘We have shown how this world came into Being. It is singular, and came 
into Being of its own accord. It is perfect in its nature and in its appearance; 
it is visible and embraces all fullness of the visible; it is a living organism in 
which all other mortal and immortal organisms have their Being; it is the 
visible image of God whom we can conceive in thought alone.’”” The word 
“freely” covers a multitude of sins here; but I call attention to one only. A 
careful comparison with the Greek will reveal nothing to which “and came 
into Being of its own accord” can refer. It is simply an interpolation which is 
necessary for Ritter’s argument. For from this passage he derives his conclu- 
sion that ‘the world lives God’s own life” (p. 281). 

The curious reader may, in addition, be puzzled to find the source of “God 
whom we can conceive in thought alone’; but it is possible to split hairs in 
this case. In the other there is not a question of interpretation but a question 
of fact. 


Stuart Gerry Brown 
GRINNELL COLLEGE 


PSEUDOLUS AND HANNIBAL’S ELEPHANT 


Those who enjoy the sometimes very low comedy in Plautus will find an 
old joke in the Pseudolus 1218-21. The explanation depends on a statement 
of Pliny the Elder (Nat. Hist. viii. 5. 11): “certe Cato, cum imperatorum 
nomina annalibus detraxerit, eum [sc. elephantum] qui fortissime proeliatus 
esset in Punica acie Surum tradidit vocatum, altero dente mutilato.’’ The 
name of Hannibal’s elephant (cf. Juvenal x. 158) must have been as well 
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known in Plautus’ time as the name Jumbo was in this country a genera- 
tion ago. 

In the play, Pseudolus pretends that his name is Surus, thus securing the 
symbolum which was to identify Harpax, slave of Polymachaeroplagides. The 
latter had made a substantial down-payment on the girl in the case, and 
Harpax had been sent to complete the transaction. Pseudolus manages to 
get the girlk When Harpax appears on the scene for a second time (having 
previously been told that Ballio, the leno, was in conference), the deception 
gradually comes out. Ballio asks for a description of the false Surus. Harpax 
replies (italics mine): 

Ha.: rufus quidam, ventriosus, crassis suris, subniger, 
magno capite, acutis oculis, ore rubicundo, admodum 
magnis pedibus. Ba.: perdidisti, postquam dixisti pedes. 
Pseudolus fuit ipsus. actumst de me. iam morior, Simo. 


This description is entirely too explicit, taken with the name Surus (Jumbo) 
to be other than an obvious Grade-B vaudeville joke. It may not be without 
significance that the last part of Ballio’s speech consists only of conventional 
Plautine expressions of distress to allow for the laugh. The retort ‘“‘perdidisti, 
postquam dixisti pedes”’ seems to make the point certain. 


Norman J. DeWirTr 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


CORRIGENDUM 


Classical Philology, XXXVI (1941), 51. In the first line of Paul Fried- 
linder’s note on Plato Phaedrus 245a the words tu@Aai yap, which do not 
belong to the quotation, should be deleted. 
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Greek Art and Literature, 530-400 B.C. By T. B. L. Wesster. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1939. Pp. xx+218+24 pls. $5.00. 

The thesis of this attractively printed book is that, when a nation produces 
at the same time supreme works of art and supreme works of literature, an 
acquaintance with both assists the understanding of either. Webster’s argu- 
ment runs briefly as follows. The sensuous and sophisticated styles of the ripe 
archaic period may be traced to two different sides of the Greek genius— 
enjoyment of life and curiosity. But the reaction against Ionian civilization 
gives rise to two new styles—the strong style and the simple style. The strong 
style is the antithesis of the sophisticated style. Striking metaphor replaces 
decorative imagery, and heavy magnificence succeeds decorative elegance. 
The simple style grows out of the older sensuous style, but grows in a new 
direction. The emphasis on motive and character found in Simonides’ poem 
to Scopas is the root of further development both in literature and in art. For 
the years after 480 the strong style holds the stage, depending for its effect on 
what the ancients described as shock tactics (ekplexis); such is the art of 
Pindar and Aeschylus and of the sculptors at Olympia. 

In many ways the new classical style, which can be seen in Sophocles’ 
Ajax, in the later parts of the Olympia sculptures, and in the vases of the 
Achilles painter, is a return to the style of the ripe archaic period, which had 
in fact never died. The interest has shifted from hybris and sophrosyne (which 
the Persian Wars had brought to the fore) to characters and motives, and the 
drawing of characters must be based on observation and appreciation—an 
attitude essentially akin to the old Ionian attitude. Many elements of the 
strong style survive into the classical period. The vivid imagery in the 
speeches of Pericles and Herodotus is like, both in kind and in purpose, to the 
imagery of Pindar and Aeschylus. Piety and sophrosyne are the guiding forces 
of classical art and literature. At the same time the growth of the sophistic 
movement in Athens leads both to a new formal art and to a new realistic art. 
The last twenty years of the fifth century is a period of disintegration and dis- 
illusion, in which mannerism and realism live side by side. Both are used to 
express the tendencies of the time—the desire for escape and novelty, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, the desire to portray emotion and to represent 
ordinary life. 

Webster’s approach to the subject and his manner of presentation are new 
and interesting, and undoubtedly his book will appeal to a large audience. 
He has read so widely and makes so many fresh suggestions that we must not 
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object if he occasionally presses too far the correspondence of art and litera- 
ture. The chief fault of the book, as I see it, is that Webster has nowhere 
made a discovery of fundamental importance in the field of Greek art, even 
though in his Preface he recognizes as one of his difficulties the difficulty of 
material, particularly the loss of almost all substantive statues datable after 
480. Thus, for sculpture at least, we get a fairly stereotyped account for a 
critical period. If, instead of following (presumably) Ashmole’s Late Archaic 
and Early Classical Greek Sculpture in Sicily and South Italy and saying that 
Gelo and Hiero attracted poets and artists to their court, Webster had asked 
himself what significance this patronage had for mainland art, once the main- 
land had recovered from the Persian Wars, he might have come closer to 
answering the riddle of Olympia. As it is, we read that the Peloponnesian 
sculptors of the temple of Zeus at Olympia were influenced by Athenian art 
and that possibly these same sculptors worked on the Parthenon. The prob- 
lem will probably eventually be solved first by noticing the striking similarity 
between the horses of the east pediment of Olympia and the horses on a coin 
of Himera (Ashmole, Fig. 12). Himera, of course, was a colony of Chalcis, 
whose neighbor Eretria had founded Mende (the home of Paeonius). It is 
likely that a more important ‘Chalcidian” school existed in transitional 
Greece than we have previously suspected. 

Since, as Webster says, we have so few datable statues after 480, the bronze 
Zeus from Artemisium assumes special importance, but it receives scant 
notice, and the illustration of it (unlike most of the other plates) is poor. 
In spite of the fact that it is clearly in the Argive tradition, a connection with 
Ageladas is not suggested; instead, we get the usual remark that nothing of his 
works remains and, following Richter’s Sculpture and Sculptors (presumably), 
Ageladas is placed at the turn of the century. Actually, the bronze Zeus is one 
of the few great originals which can be dated to almost the very year, and its 
authorship can be determined as exactly as such things go in archaeology. 
The key is to be found in Pausanias’ statement (iv. 33. 2) at the time of his 
visit to Messene: ‘“‘The statue of Zeus is a work of Ageladas and was originally 
made for the Messenians of Naupactus.” The Messenian helots settled at 
Naupactus in 455 and presumably dedicated this statue to Zeus as soon after 
their deliverance as possible. Sicilian Zancle (which was regularly called Mes- 
sene after 460) followed soon after 450 with a tetradrachm showing sub- 
stantially the same Zeus (Num. Chron., XVI [1896], Pl. VIII, 7, and see 
pp. 113 f. for a discussion of the archaistic inscription of the coin; cf. Head, 
Hist. Num., p. 154, Fig. 82). Sometime after the foundation of Messene in 
369 the statue of Zeus was brought there from Naupactus; and a century or 
more later the Messenians illustrated this statue on their tetradrachms 
(Richter, op. cit., p. 196, Fig. 562). 


C. A. Roprnson, Jr. 
Brown University 
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Catullus in Strange and Distant Britain. By James A.S. McPeex. (“Harvard 
Studies in Comparative Literature,’ No. 15.) Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1939. Pp. xvii+411. $5.00. 

McPeek’s book is clearly a labor of love, and, equally clearly, it embodies 
the results of painstaking work over a long period of years. The discussion 
proper is followed by one hundred and thirty pages of closely printed notes, 
containing illustrations and further elaboration of views expressed in the text, 
together with extensive bibliographical data. There is also a selected bib- 
liography of the works most frequently cited and an excellent index. 

Freed of the weight of the notes, the text moves lightly and easily, with 
sympathetic appreciation of literary beauty in both Latin and English. The 
study covers more than four centuries—from the days of Thomas of Britain 
to the close of the age of Pope—and even includes a few comments on nine- 
teenth-century poetry. The main purpose, as the author defines it in the In- 
troduction, is “to determine to what extent the Carmina were directly used as 
sources by English writers’’; but at the same time some attention is paid to 
the indirect influence of Catullus through other poets. Of necessity McPeek 
relies chiefly on the evidence of parallel passages, for, as he himself notes, 
“although the language of nature is fundamentally the same, ... . it is ex- 
tremely rare at any time to find two poets arriving at the same motif and the 
same formula of expression independently” (p. xiv). 

The first seven chapters of the book present, under attractive titles, various 
stages in the acquaintance of British authors with Catullus and the history of 
important motifs, and an eighth chapter deals with English translations. The 
discussion shows that as early as the fourteenth century some knowledge of 
the story of Ariadne had reached Britain, probably by way of Servius and 
Ovid, but that the rise of Catullus to popularity was much slower in England 
than in Italy or France because of the prejudice against his poems on moral 
grounds. The first English writer to quote Catullus was Nicholas Udall (1538), 
who, in his Floures for Latine Spekyng included the first four lines of c. 86 and 
the opening phrase of c. 32 as parallels to passages in the Zunuchus. The first 
English poet to compose an epithalamium in the Catullan tradition was Sir 
Philip Sidney; the first to show certain acquaintance with c. 5 was Sir Walter 
Raleigh; and the first to attempt a literal translation of a number of the 
carmina was Richard Lovelace. The first edition of Catullus on English soil 
was published by Isaac Vossius in 1684. ‘‘Ille mi par esse deo videtur’’ had to 
wait until the appearance of Addison’s Spectator, No. 229, for real appreciation 
of its merits as a translation of Sappho’s Greek, and the more virulent iambics 
made comparatively little appeal to English writers of any period. 

McPeek makes sympathetic comments on the echoes of Ariadne’s lament 
in Fletcher and Keats, notes Jonson’s extensive use of material from Catullus 
in his plays and masques, and contrasts his habit of documentation with the 
more elusive suggestions in Donne; he recognizes the strong appeal of Catul- 
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lus’ lyrics to the Cavalier poets and traces the “great lineage” of Catullus’ 
passer from Skelton’s “Phyllyp Sparowe” through the imitations by Gascoigne, 
Herrick, and Marvell to Matthew Arnold’s ‘Poor Mathias.” The discussion 
of Shakespeare touches on such passages as Venus and Adonis, lines 17-24, 
517-22, sonnets XXVII and XXX, and Romeo and Juliet, Act II, scene 2, 
lines 178-86, and leads to the conclusion that Shakespeare “could not avoid 
altogether . . . . [the common stock phrases tracing to Catullus]—they occur 
sporadically in his plays; but his sonnets and songs are free of them, a result 
that must have been achieved by design”’ (p. 51; ef. also pp. 111, 1385-37, 296, 
n. 18). Among translations McPeek singles out Campion’s version of c. 5 for 
special praise (p. 315, n. 25) and comments on graceful versions of other poems 
by Walsh, Crashaw, Pope, and Cowley. The discussion makes a definite con- 
tribution to the interpretation of A Tale of a Tub (pp. 76-79) and helps to 
support the hypothesis that Donne, rather than Jonson, was the author of 
“The Expostulation” (pp. 80-87). The analysis of individual poems shows a 
remarkably skilful untangling of twisted threads and provides a correction for 
certain statements of earlier writers on Catullus, who tended to see the in- 
fluence of his poems wherever they detected verbal similarities. McPeek rec- 
ognizes the influence of nonclassical sources like the Song of Solomon, as well 
as of Catullus’ successors in classical Latin (Horace, Ovid, Statius, Claudian) 
and of Renaissance poets like Sannazaro and Ronsard, and in some cases he 
even posits an as-yet-undiscovered French or Italian intermediary. 

The work as a whole has been so thoroughly done that one can hardly hope 
to contribute many additional parallels. However, a reference to Catullus 
67. 21 might be added to note 5 on page 300; and the suggestion might be made 
that Milton’s “Chalybean-tempered steel” was suggested by Aeschylus 
Septem 727-33, Prom. 714-16, rather than by Catullus 66. 48-50, especially 
since ‘‘adamantean”’ in the same sentence recalls Prom. 6. The idea “‘dearer 
than one’s eyes,” on which McPeek comments on pages 289-90, note 49, and 
page 329, note 88, is a fairly common one in classical literature, occurring not on- 
ly in Catullus 82 and 14. 1 and Callimachus Hyman. 3. 211 but in Catullus 104. 2 
and in Aeschylus Septem 530, Anth. Pal. v. 122, and Moschus 4. 9. The per- 
sonification of the vine seems to have come rather easily to Roman writers of 
all periods (witness the sentence that Cicero puts into the mouth of Cato the 
Censor in De sen. 15. 52: “Vitis . . . . claviculis suis quasi manibus, quicquid 
est nacta, complectitur”’), so that it is probably not necessary to take every 
example of the vine-and-elm motif in Latin literature as inspired by Catullus 
(ef. p. 337, n. 36). The “coeval trees” of the translation of Catullus 4 quoted 
on page 388, note 31, probably owe something to the aequaevum nemus of 
Claudian Carm. min. 20. 16, to the opening line of which (“Felix, qui propriis 
aevum transegit in arvis’’) the stanza from the ‘‘Ode to Solitude” printed in 
the same note seems to be indebted. 

For a work with so many quotations and so many complex notes, the book 
is remarkably well printed. However, on page 104 the date of Metellus’ con- 
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sulship is given as 80 instead of 60 B.c.; on page 94 Sestius of c. 44 is mistaken- 
ly referred to as Sestianus; on page 324, note 68, the Zunuchus appears in the 
form Eunucho; and on page 333, note 16, the Cento of Ausonius has been 
changed to Cena. On page 37 the quotation of c. 32. 1 reverses the order of 
two words—obviously a slip, since the line is quoted in correct order on page 
325, note 68, but a particularly unfortunate one, since the citation is made 
apropos of a statement on meter and “Amabo dulcis mea” will not scan. The 
printing of the lines of poetry sometimes fails to bring out the metrical 
scheme: this is disturbing when, as on pages 19, 23, and 264, note 12, hexam- 
eter verse is printed with the indentation normally given to elegiac. 


CornELIA C. COULTER 
Mount Holyoke College 


Index verborum Citeronis epistularum. By W. A. OtpraTuER, H. V. Canter, 
K. M. Asporr. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1938. Pp. 583. 


Every Latinist should feel grateful to the editors of this index for having 
accomplished such a useful task so creditably. The ndezx is based on Purser’s 
Oxford text (1901-3). The editors have reported “the entire body of critical 
material’ given in this edition.! Prefixed to the Index is an Additamentum ad 
Apparatum Criticum of eighty pages, recording the chief critical contri- 
butions that have been made since the publication of the basic text. Proper 
nouns and Greek words are not listed; the editors propose subsequently to 
publish critical indexes to these two categories of words for the entire Corpus 
Ciceronianum. 

The plan of the work is excellent; its mechanical execution, in so far as 
may be judged from a check of between 1 and 2 per cent of the more than 
three hundred and fifty thousand citations of the Jndez, is of a high degree of 
accuracy. In referring to letters of only one section, sometimes citations of 
four numerals are given, sometimes of three (cf. p. 277 hortis [abl.] A 4, 12, 8 
and A 18, 34, 1, 9). Occasionally one may differ with the editors as to whether 
there is a “statement of any consequence” in the app. cr. relative to a word 
cited; for instance, page 105 (absolvam Q 3, 9, 6, 1), where we read in the 
app. cr. merely fort. ‘absoluam poema’ the parentheses seem needless, whereas 
in the case of page 277 hortis (abl.) A 14, 16, 1, 1 and A 13, 46, 3, 5 Reid’s 
doubts as to both appearances of the word, as mentioned in the app. cr., 
would seem to justify parenthesizing of the citations. 

I have found the following mechanical errors: Page 3, line 10: for Dane 

1“Eyvery citation of a word upon which there is some statement of any consequence 
in the apparatus criticus is enclosed in ( ). Every citation of a word which appears 
only in the apparatus criticus is enclosed in[ ]..... Every citation of new critical 
material is enclosed in [{ ]]. An asterisk is attached to every citation of a word or 


form upon which some comment may be found in the Additamentum ad Apparatum Criti- 
cum” (p. 3). 
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read Dame. Page 105: for (absolutus (esse) F 9, 21, 3, 12) read absolutus 
(esse) F 9, 21, 3, 12. Page 152: for eram cenaturus A 16, 16a, 4, 5 read eram 
....cenaturus. Page 235: s.v. et, for (A) 6, 3, 3, 3.5 read 6, 3, 3, 3 bis. 5. 
Page 266: s.v. gubernante, for Q 2, 9, 3, 8 read A 2, 9, 3, 8. Page 272: s.v. hoe 
(pron. m.), for (F) 11, 6, 2, 1 read 11, 16, 2,1. Page 277: for hortis (abl.) Q 2, 
5, 3, 7 read hortos. Page 310: s.v. id (pron. nom.) for (F) 3, 28, 2, 12 read ? 
(Book 3 of F contains only 13 letters). Page 310: s.v.id (pron. nom.) for (F) 
(4, 10, 2, 6) read (4, 10, 1, 12). Page 327: for lex Sempromia read lex Sempro- 
nia. Page 333: for ludos (Q) 3, 9, 2, 10 (typographi errore pro ‘ludus’) read 
ludos (Q) 3, 9, 2, 10 (ef. p. 333 ludus (Q) 3, 9, 2, 10 (“‘typographi errore pro 
‘ludos’’’). Page 335: s.v. magno (abl. sing. neut.), insert (F) 11, 16, 2, 4 bis. 
Page 445: s.v. quo (sing. neut.) delete (A) 6, 3, 3, 4; the citation is listed cor- 
rectly under quos p. 448. 

There are also a number of errors in classification, of which some are 
relatively unimportant, viz.: Page 124: no distinction is made between adj. 
and pron. aliqui et aliquis; adj. and pron. quis et qui are, however, listed 
separately. Page 308: id F 8, 8, 3, 7 is listed under 7s adj. (nom. sing. neut.), 
instead of under is pron. Page 308: ipso A 6, 3, 3, 7 listed as abl. neut. of ipse 
pron. should be listed as abl. masc. of ipse adj. Page 309: id A [15, 11, 4, 6] 
is listed as acc. sing. neut. of 7s adj.; it should be listed as nom. Page 310: 
id F 9, 5, 2, 2 is listed as nom. sing. neut. under 7s pron.; it is also correctly 
listed as ace. (p. 313). Page 311: id F [[15, 14, 1, 5]] is listed as nom. sing. 
neut. under is pron., it should be listed as acc. Page 313: id F 11, 16, 2, 8 is 
listed under zs pron. (acc. sing. neut.); it should be listed under is adj. Page 
352: multis F 1, 2, 2, 7 is listed as dat. plu. fem. of multus; it is abl. Page 353: 
plura F 6, 4, 4, 18 is listed as ace. plu. of plus subs.; it should be listed under 
plus adj. Page 393: partibus F 1, 2, 2, 8 is listed as dat.; it is abl. Page 445: 
quo A 6, 3, 3, 7 is listed as abl. sing. neut.; it is masc. 

More disquieting, however, are the following, involving slips in the inter- 
pretation of the text: Page 152: cédo A 9, 18, 3, 42 and A 16, 13a 1, 5 are 
incorrectly listed as ist. p. sing. pres. act. ind. of cédo. Page 351: multae 
A 3, 23, 3, 9 is incorrectly listed as gen. sing. fem. of multus; it should be listed 
as dat. sing. of the noun multa; the citation should also be parenthesized. 
Page 439: qui F 15, 16, 1, 5 and Q1, 1, 15, 8 are incorrectly listed as nom. 
sing. masc. of qui rel.; they should be listed under qui adv. (p. 450). Page 
464: no distinction is made between forms of refero and those of réfert.3 

The following citations shouid be listed under réfert (pp. 464-65): réfert, 
F 5, 9, 1, 13; A 10, 10, 2, 6; A 14, 1, 2, 4; Q 1, 1, 20, 5; C 44, 10; B 1, 2a, 2, 10; 
B [1, 17, 5, 13]; réferebat, F 5, 20, 5, 11; F 18, 68, 2, 5; réferret, F 8, 10, 2, 18. 

The good typography of the Jndex and the excellent paper on which it is 
printed add to its attractiveness. In the case of words where the citations run 


2 See Tyrrell and Purser, IV’, p. 184 n., and VI?, p. 37 n. 
3Cf. H. Merguet, Lexicon zu den Reden des Cicero, 1V, 259, s.v. refert. 
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into hundreds, greater spacing between the forms of words and between 
groups of epistles such as F, A, etc. would have increased the handiness of the 
book. 


RicHARD T. BRUERE 
University of Chicago 


The Noun Declension in Merovingian Latin. By Louis Furman Sas. Paris: 
Impressions Pierre André, 1937. Pp. xx+529. 


This work is a statistical study of the transformation of the six-case system 
of Latin into the two-case system of Old French. Quite properly, in this at- 
tempt to clear up the existing disagreement regarding the evolution of the case 
system, the work throughout takes issue with “the method of selecting iso- 
lated cases to prove the existence or non-existence of certain phonemes or 
morphemes” (p. 5), and so the cases of the following ten texts are studied: 
the Peregrinatio (fourth to sixth centuries); the Lex Salica (fifth century); 
Gregory’s Historia Francorum, Book iv (sixth century); Lauer and Samaran’s 
Les Diplémes originaux des Mérovingiens from 625 to 692; the same texts from 
692 to 717 (supplemented by Tardif’s Monuments historiques: cartons des rois, 
for the same period); the Liber historiae Francorum (manuscript from the 
first half of the eighth century); the Formulae Andecavenses (sixth century) ; 
Tardif’s texts from 750 to 770; the Formulae Marculfi (seventh to eighth cen- 
turies); Tardif’s texts from 770 to 780. Morphological and syntactical phe- 
nomena are not separated, the cases being classified on the basis of use and 
not on the basis of the normal endings. Full statistics are given for each end- 
ing, with the classical usages merely counted but with those usages deviating 
from the classical listed in full. These statistics and discussions cover the 
first 335 pages. 

Recognizing the importance of changes in gender and changes in declen- 
sion, the author gives these in two quite interesting lists on pages 336-47 and 
347-53, respectively. Next the statistics for the cases of proper nouns are 
given separately (pp. 358-466), quite properly, on the basis that proper 
nouns are frequently used and that “the relationship between the ‘oral’ and 
written forms is a close one” (p. 356). 

Pages 467-95 are devoted to an excellent summary of the findings together 
with the conclusions. Pages 499-518 show tables of the numbers and per- 
centages of the entire series of endings. The conclusion reached is that “the 
stratification of the two-case system of Old French . . . . could not have been 
established yet”’ (p. 479), in opposition to that of Pei, who avers that “we 
find very definite evidence of the formulation of the two-case system of Old 
French.”! The reviewer agrees with the author’s comment that “this forma- 
tion can be seen by linguists, but that it was in such a transitional state at 


1M. A. Pei, The Language of the Eighth Century Texts in Northern France (New York, 
1932), p. 360. 
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this time that its existence was not clearly apparent to the writers of the 
period” (p. 479, n. 1). The writers evidently felt they were writing Latin. A 
well-taken corollary conclusion is that ‘the clues offered by the Merovingian 
declension system do not indicate that Old French was already in existence 
but point rather to an oral language, similar in its general features to the 
written, which was to develop into a primitive form of the Old French system 
in the latter part of the eighth or the early part of the ninth century” (p. 
484). The “statistical tables show that there is a definite correlation between 
the frequency of a given case ending and its later development” (p. 489). 
Particularly interesting to the reviewer is the conclusion that the statistics 
indicate that the ‘analytic character of ‘Vulgar Latin’ has been overempha- 
sized” (p. 487, n. 2; also cf. p. 30)—a feeling that he has had for some time 
but for which he had no statistics. Another highly important contribution is 
the evidence for a nominative plural of the first declension in -as. The growth 
in the use of this ending is seen in the common nouns (p. 80); and in the proper 
nouns of seven of the ten texts this ending becomes overwhelmingly pre- 
dominant (p. 474). We no longer, then, have need for a starred form as the 
source of OFr -es. 

It is unfortunate that the author did not include the writings of Arbeo 
(eighth century) in his statistics, for Arbeo in his relatively short Vita Sancti 
Corbiniani uses some fifty-five (possibly sixty-one) examples of the ablative 
singular of the first declension in -e (-ae),? whereas our author finds in all his 
texts only eleven examples of this ablative (pp. 71-73, 346, 411). He, like 
everyone else, seems to fail to grasp the significance of this -e (-ae) ending (on 
p. 501 he merely lumps the -e ending with the -a ending in his statistics), 
which seems to show conclusively that by the latter part of the seventh and 
the eighth centuries even the -@ of the ablative had already lost its a-quality 
and had become an obscure sound. Arbeo also in this same Vita shows three 
instances of the accusative singular of the first declension in -e (-ae) (another 
indication of the leveling of all the endings of the singular of the first declen- 
sion to an obscure sound),? whereas our author’s texts give two (pp. 57, 346) 
with only a bare hint of their importance (p. 57, n. 1). Another advantage of 
the inclusion of Arbeo would have been the increased number of examples of 
changes of third-declension nouns in -or from masculine to feminine. For this 
so-important shift in French, Arbeo shows in the same Vita eight examples‘ 
to the four of all our author’s texts (p. 343). 

The eight-page Bibliography and the attention throughout the work to the 
literature of the field are on the whole excellent, but there are some omissions 
for the comparative grammar of classical Latin and the previous periods. A 
few slips and peculiarities occur, but the most serious fault is the inaccurate 

2 Jonah W. D. Skiles, The Latinity of Arbeo’s Vita Sancti Corbiniani and of the 


Revised Vita et Actus Beati Corbiniani episcopi Frigisingensis aecclesiae (University of 
Chicago Doctor’s diss., 1938), pp. 77-79, 112 f. 


3 Ibid., p. 79. 4 Ibid., p. 97. 
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“Historical Morphology” from page 17 to page 266. These deficiencies are 
small, however, in comparison with the contribution the author has made to 
the study of Vulgar Latin. In the opinion of the reviewer this work and M. A. 
Pei’s The Language of the Eighth Century Texts in Northern France are the two 
outstanding contributions in this field in many years. 


Jona W. D. SkILEs 
Westminster College 


Fulton, Missouri 


The Prosody of Terence: A Relational Study. By W. A. Latptaw. (“St. 
Andrews University Publications,” No. XL.) London: Humphrey Mil- 
ford, 1938. Pp. viii+138. $1.95. 


In his book Early Latin Verse (Oxford, 1922) Lindsay repeatedly deplored 
the fact that Terence was “unedited” and repeatedly refused to lay down rules 
for Terentian usage in regard to certain points of meter and prosody because 
of his distrust of the text then available. After the publication of the Kauer- 
Lindsay text of Terence (Oxford, 1926) Lindsay, apparently thinking that 
Terence was now “edited,” suggested to the writer of the present volume that 
he undertake a detailed study of Terentian usage. As Lindsay compared and 
contrasted the metrics and prosody of Plautus with that of Menander, so 
Laidlaw has compared the usage of Terence with that of Plautus. His book is 
a very welcome supplement to the book of Lindsay, whom Laidlaw follows 
closely both in his general theories and in the form of his book. Certain objec- 
tions, of course, might be raised to both. 

Laidlaw’s book fulfils its purpose very well. As was to be expected, he finds 
that Terence differs from Plautus only in comparatively minor details. We 
may note occasional errors in the book, however, such as the treatment of the 
pyrrhic caesura of the tribrach in iambic lines on pages 33-34, which is 
strangely confused. The examples cited from Fraenkel, Haut. 955, 1055, 1059, 
and Eun. 230 are all in trochaic septenarii, not, as here stated, in iambic 
octonarii, and so they do not show a pyrrhic caesura and are not pertinent 
here. The other examples, with the exception of And. 930, all show the phe- 
nomenon not before the last dipody but in the first half of the line, and pre- 
sumably And. 598 should have been considered on page 34 (cf. Lindsay, op. cit., 
p. 85). 

It is perhaps unfair to criticize the book for failing to do what the author 
had no intention of doing; but we cannot avoid being reminded of the flimsi- 
ness of our knowledge of iambic shortening, for instance, when on page 22, we 
are told that a [short] vowel is sometimes shortened before two consonants 
in the second syllable of an oblique case of voluptas, voluntas, senectus, 
venustas. This may be so, but a detailed study of the phonetic problems here 
involved is badly needed. 

In general, the author gives even less attention to explanations of rules than 
does Lindsay. This practice is desirable only when no reasonably certain ex- 
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planation can be offered. Elsewhere, it has at least two undesirable results: 
long series of rules and exceptions are set forth which are difficult for the 
reader to remember if they seem meaningless, and exceptions which do not 
fall under the usual categories are left unexplained, whereas if the causes were 
set forth clearly these exceptions would often be readily understood. For in- 
stance, on pages 100-102 Laidlaw considers the Bentley-Luchs law. In a foot- 
note he gives the explanation of this law: that a line should not end with two 
clashes between ictus and accent (obviously, in iambic feet; cf. Lindsay, op. 
cit., pp. 271-72). If this explanation had been stated in a prominent position 
on the page, then the rules and exceptions listed would have been more readily 
understandable, and, more important, the “puzzle” lines on page 102 would 
have been much less puzzling to both author and reader. Haut. 304 (“ubi 
dicimus redisse te et rogare uti’’) does not have two successive clashes and is 
therefore only an apparent exception. In Phormio 667, decem minas is not a 
word group, as may be observed from the variations of the phrase elsewhere in 
Plautus and Terence, but minas was probably accented on the final syllable. 
As misprints and minor errors we may note the following. On page 66 read 
Perfect Indicative for Present Indicative. On the same page excessis (And. 
760) is not a syncopated form (cf. appellassis, Phor. 742, noted on p. 81). On 


page 80, note 6, read Haut. 1021 for Haut. 102. 
Puitie W. Harsu 
Stanford University 


Sophocles: Poet and Dramatist. By Witt1am Nickerson Bates. Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1940. Pp. xiii+291. $3.50. 


This book is a companion volume to Professor Bates’s Euripides: A Stu- 
dent of Human Nature (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1930) 
and follows the former work not only in format but in general plan. Accord- 
ingly, it includes a compilation of the evidence for the life of Sophocles; a 
short study of his dramatic art; a brief chapter on the satyr dramas; a de- 
tailed account of the plots of the seven extant tragedies, including the quota- 
tion of many significant passages in the author’s own verse translation; an 
extensive discussion, in alphabetical order under one hundred and seven 
headings, of the lost plays; and an appendix containing a list of the Sopho- 
clean papyri which have so far been published. In writing the book the author 
had in mind not so much the student of Greek as those readers who have a 
deep interest in Greek literature but have not a ready knowledge of the lan- 
guage. One therefore expects to find in the volume no novel theories or ex- 
haustive discussion of controversial matters, but a clear account of the poet 
and his work. And this is what the book contains. It is, therefore, a valuable 
book to be recommended to the student who is beginning his study of Sopho- 
cles. Controversial matters are not, however, wholly neglected. For example, 
the much debated question of the dating of the extant plays is dismissed with 
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brief statements of current theories and adequate bibliography for the gen- 
eral reader. 

Considerably more than one-third of the book (pp. 164-281) is concerned 
with the lost plays. It is evident from the discussion that in the case of very 
few of these plays can any sound inference be made as to the way in which 
Sophocles treated his mythological material. (The conjectures about the plot 
of the Ichneutae which were proved to be erroneous by the discovery of a 
papyrus fragment containing over four hundred lines of this play are sufficient 
warning on this point [cf. Pearson, The Fragments of Sophocles, I, 224].) 
While it is true that a listing of the lost plays affords a better appreciation 
of the extent of Sophocles’ dramatic work than can be obtained from an 
examination of the seven extant plays alone, it is very doubtful whether a 
study which is necessarily so unsatisfactory in its results gives one a better 
appreciation of the poet’s genius, as the author claims (ef. p. 165). 

I find myself puzzled as to the statement on page 12: “The sentiment ex- 
pressed in the old Greek saying, ‘Call no man happy until he is dead’—a 
sentiment which he [Sophocles] occasionally expresses in his tragedies, and 
which is sometimes referred to as his philosophy of life—can hardly be said 
to apply to him.”’ As Sophocles and the Greeks generally used the phrase, it 
seems to apply in fullest measure to Sophocles. 


GERTRUDE SMITH 
University of Chicago 


Science and Politics in the Ancient World. By BensAMIN Farrineton. New 

York: Oxford University Press, 1940. Pp. 243. $2.50. 

“This is a book about the obstacles to the spread of a scientific outlook in 
the ancient world.”’ So Professor Farrington announces his theme. In skil- 
fully chosen exhibits he contrasts the high promise of early Ionian science with 
the pathetic obscurantism of waning antiquity. Who killed Cock Robin? Not 
popular superstition, he holds, or at least not merely superstition, but rather a 
deliberate black-out manipulated by reactionary aristocratic politicians, who 
saw in the extension of scientific knowledge to the masses a threat to the status 
quo. Science “‘was doomed by the political structure of ancient society” ; and 
“the achievement of ancient civilization was the separation of science and the 
citizen.” In this sociological drama—a battle of Ionian enlightenment with 
Dorian reaction—the villains are such writers and forces as Theognis, Pindar, 
the Delphic oracle, Plato, Aristotle (in part), Polybius, Varro, and Cicero; its 
heroes are the Ionian scientists, the Hippocratic medical writers, the Sophists, 
the Attic tragedians, Epicurus, and Lucretius, to the last two of whom the 
author devotes several excellent chapters. 

There is enough of truth in Professor Farrington’s main contention to cause 
one to wish that his book had been more fairly conceived. Let it be granted 
that politics and vested religious interests have often opposed the scientific 
spirit; that Anaxagoras was the victim of the opposition to his friend Pericles; 
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that Plato’s “noble” or “medicinal” lies lead imperceptibly to his repulsive 
Nocturnal Council; that the Roman state saw the social utility of cult but 
confined philosophy to the privacy of the élite. Yet it remains true that Greek 
humanism is as notable an achievement as Greek science; that the major con- 
tribution of Aeschylus is not his homage to Athenian progress but his realiza- 
tion of the world of moral values and of the heroism and wisdom that come 
through suffering; that Plato’s vision of a better society is realistic as well as 
idealistic. One need not defend pious fictions, astrology, or blind traditional- 
ism in order to feel how much of life remains to be interpreted and controlled 
even after science has done its best. Here we enter the twilight realm of 
poetry and religious symbolism and of the will to use science in order to create 
good; and here gains must forever be bought at the cost of losses. Science is 
the chief foe of superstition ; but to suppose that science alone will ever achieve 
man’s good is itself a grandiose superstition. 

With this caveat, Professor Farrington’s book may be welcomed as a valu- 
able and far-reaching discussion of an aspect of ancient life which has been 


too much neglected. 
Witu1aM C. GREENE 
Harvard University 


The Origin of the Greek Tragic Form: A Study of the Early Theater in Attica. 
By Auaust C. Maur. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. Pp. xviii+ 
247. $3.00. 

Since the author’s purpose is to study the origin and development of Attic 
tragedy by the technique of form analysis, he considers, because of the close 
relation between the drama and the place in which it was performed, both the 
metamorphoses of the physical theater and the changes in the structure of the 
plays. His treatment of the theater extends through Hellenistic to Roman 
times; the discussion of the plays ends with the Oresteia. 

Dr. Mahr’s work is a difficult book to review fairly. The rather broad 
claims made for the volume, its somewhat cavalier mode of treating the evi- 
dence or the lack of it, the illogicality of some of the arguments advanced, and 
the sometimes almost tortured style all combine to make a disagreeable first 
impression on the reader. Probably the most serious charge which can be 
brought against the author is his tendency to go out of his way, as it seems, 
to employ technical jargon and to state relatively simple facts obscurely; in a 
book of this sort clarity is the prime virtue. As a result of these shortcomings, 
which are not unobtrusive, one’s first reaction to the book is likely to be 
hostile. 

On the other hand, such a catalogue of weaknesses gives a very unjust view 
of the book. Working in a broad area which includes several of the traditional 
“fields,” the author must probably be forgiven if he jars the sensibilities of 
students of any particular one. Furthermore, the chief purpose of the book— 
the consideration of Greek tragedy through form analysis and a comparison of 
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the tragic form with that of the other arts contemporary with it—is interesting 
and well worth the effort. This method, though it may not accomplish all that 
the author hopes, puts many aspects of the Greek theater and its drama in 
new perspective and makes possible a view of tragedy in its relation to the 
other arts. In addition to this general contribution, the book presents more 
than a few comments on details which are fresh and valuable. 

The book, then, is to be recommended to those students of Greek tragedy 
who will not be irritated by some statements and who will not be misled by 
others which, though not false, are extremely ambiguous. For these individ- 
uals the book is worth reading; and they must form their own judgments of 
the exact balance between merits and demerits. 


Harowtp B. DuNKEL 
University of Chicago 


Ricerche e studi sulla scultura greca del sec. IV, Part I: Un Tipo apollineo. 
By M. Mare.ta. Rome: “Europa,” 1940. Pp. 67+21 pls. L. 40. 


The type here studied is best represented, in the author’s judgment, by a 
statue in Petworth house. Twenty-two other copies and derivatives are ex- 
amined, and their dates and interrelations are considered, without much at- 
tention to technique or types of marble. At least one item in the list—the boy 
in Boston—ought not to be there; it has in common with the others only the 
arrangement of the hair. A figure found at Anzio is the best preserved of them 
all; it is said to have been published by Vighi, with some discussion of the 
type, in Not. Scav., 1939, pages 426-40; but this part of the Notizie, if actually 
issued, has not been accessible in Chicago. The Anzio figure is judged not to 
bea very accurate copy but in the main line of descent. Another fairly recent 
discovery—the head worn by a feminine statue found at Butrinto—is derived 
from a Greek modification in which Praxitelean character was strengthened. 

Apparently Vighi, like others before him, assigned the original to the late 
fourth century, considering it post-Praxitelean. Mme Marella thinks that it 
is earlier—proto-Praxitelean or intermediate between Kephisodotos and 
Praxiteles, though not made by either. This conclusion is not elucidated by a 
close chronological placing, but the first half of the fourth century is sug- 
gested. 

The posture is almost exactly a reversal of the “joven orador” in Madrid. 
In the Petworth and Anzio figures the body looks very Polykleitan, more than 
in the “joven orador” or the ‘“Narkissos” or any leaning male figure known to 
me. The arrangement of the hair, on the other hand, is best paralleled in 
sculpture in the Boston boy and the Vienna Kore, neither of which should be 
very early in the fourth century. The features of the face might be midway 
between Polykleitos and Praxiteles. In some copies, less excellent and in worse 
condition, the body looks later and more Praxitelean. One can understand 
doubts whether the Petworth statue reliably presents all the features of the 
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original, yet it seems coherent in itself and may be faithful. If so, the original 
might be contemporary with the apoxyomenos of Daidalos. This perhaps 
would correspond with Mme Marella’s conclusion; but, if the Petworth copy 
is reliable, there is little occasion to mention Praxiteles. 

The book is well and fully illustrated and pleasantly written. 


F. P. JoHNSON 
University of Chicago 


A Latin Reader for Colleges. By Harry L. Levy. New York: Prentice-Hall, 

Inc., 19389. Pp. x +264. $2.25. 

Most colleges now offer, with credit, courses in Latin intended to parallel 
the four-year high-school curriculum. In teaching these courses one of the 
greatest problems is that of finding suitable books. The complete traditional 
sequence of Caesar, Cicero, and Virgil is not often feasible in the time al- 
lowed, nor is the approach now assumed in high-school texts easily adaptable 
to college work. The publication of a Latin reader designed specifically to aid 
in solving this problem is therefore an event of some importance. 

The sixty-six pages of Latin text are chosen from the works of Gellius, 
Nepos, Caesar, and Phaedrus. The selections are moderately easy, usually of 
interest in themselves, and full of historical and grammatical material that 
should greatly facilitate future reading. One might question the advisability 
of giving Phaedrus’ iambic senarii as an introduction to Latin verse were it not 
for their welcome lightness and familiar content. 

Nepos and Phaedrus have been kept essentially unaltered. The text of 
Gellius has been simplified and mildly classicized—a sufficiently justifiable 
procedure, although Levy is not wholly consistent in his alterations. The shift- 
ing of long passages in Caesar from indirect to direct discourse may excite 
some complaint. In one or two places this conversion reads into the passage a 
meaning that is perhaps not Caesar’s. 

The businesslike organization of the contents seems conducive to efficient 
use of the book. The notes and vocabulary are highly compressed, yet they 
contain everything that is essential. A separate outline is given, and con- 
stantly referred to, for fundamentals of grammar, while minor points are 
explained in the notes and have a separate index. Historical and miscellaneous 
notes are also separately indexed. The Introduction contains biographical 
sketches of the four authors and other explanatory sections. 

Two matters of syntax may be of pedagogical interest: (1) The Latin 
Reader adheres to the usual, but ungrounded, theory (see Nutting, University 
of California Publications in Classical Philology, V, No. 1, 1-53) that there is a 
clean-cut, logical distinction between the so-called ‘‘cwm-circumstantial” (sub- 
junctive) and ‘“‘cwm-temporal”’ (indicative) clauses (pp. 174-75). This “rule” 
is always a source of confusion to the beginner; at the least it needs restate- 
ment in terms more in accordance with the facts. (2) The discussion of the 
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sequence of tenses (p. 173) includes only one of the common exceptions (re- 
sult); a second (repraesentatio) is elsewhere treated (note on 15. 2) but not 
listed or indexed. Apparently nothing at all is said of those which involve the 
perfect infinitive and the present perfect (e.g., 45. 10 and 46. 23). Other excep- 
tions may be clarified as they arise, but these four belong properly to the basic 
equipment of the second-year student. 

In the vocabulary the fourth principal part of intransitive verbs is given in 
-urus, With the implication that their supine stem, like that of sum, exists in no 
other form. Intransitiveness itself is so elusive a quality that the growing 
popularity of this device is the more to be regretted. There is wide disagree- 
ment in practice among those who use the scheme, and within individual 
works there is not even internal consistency. In Levy we find, for example, 
cautus, ignotus, indultus, latratus, persuasus; but imperaturus, invasurus, 
praecauturus, successurus, vigilaturus (all these latter are used transitively by 
good authors). The student may also be troubled by the omission of one or 
more principal parts of certain verbs: e.g., Levy gives only three for iaceo, 
introeo, procedo, supersum; two for fervo (-e0), praefulgeo, vecto (cf. vectavit 
27.5). These tendencies are noticed, not as traits peculiar to Levy, but as in- 
dications of a general need for greater precision in the assembling of textbook 
vocabularies. 

Except for frequent slips in quantity markings, there are few misprints. 
Only four seem worth mentioning: p. 87, note on 15. 21: for ce. 370 B.C., 
read c. 470 B.C. (birth date of Socrates); p. 151, scansion of 65. 1: for ét read 
&ét; p. 157, note on 72. 8: for Macrobius (Satires), read Macrobius (Saturnalia) ; 
and p. 240 (vocab.): “‘pastum: see pascor”’ is listed, but pascor has dropped 
out of the list. 

In Levy’s Latin Reader the teacher of college courses in second-year Latin 
will find at least one textbook that will make the work more palatable to the 
student; more profitable in all important respects; and easier, because every- 
thing that is given is to the point and worth remembering. 


D. A. AMyx 
University of California 


Conferenze augustee nel bimillenario della nascita. (‘‘Pubblicazioni dell’Uni- 
versita Cattolica del S. Cuore,” Ser. 5: “Scienze storiche,” Vol. XVII.) 
Milano: Societa editrice “Vita e Pensiero,” 1939. Pp. 282. 


This is a series of popular lectures which, as one would expect, are of 
unequal merit. In “Caesar and Augustus” and in ‘The Struggle for the Suc- 
cession of Caesar and the Advent of Octavian Augustus,” Paribeni and 
Canavesi outline the stages by which these leaders arrived at the supreme 
power. More original is ‘Augustus in the Writers of His Time”’ by Amatucci. 
Giannelli has given much thought to his theme, “Augustus and Religion.” In 
“Augustus and His Policy” Zancan has singled out for a fuller treatment, and 
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with discrimination, the role assigned to Italy in the Empire. ‘Portraits of 
Augustus” by Anti is full of stimulating suggestions. He considers the Boston 
head the product of an Athenian shop. (But there are two Boston heads; 
evidently the author refers to Fig. 213 of Chase’s Greek and Roman Sculpture 
in American Collections.) The head of Verona is for him the product of a 
Roman urban artist, and the statue of Via Labicana is a true Roman counter- 
part of the wn-Roman statue from Prima Porta. A leaden style (esp. pp. 129, 
135) and a penchant for unwarranted interpretations (e.g., pp. 125-26) put 
Calderini’s “Social Reforms of Augustus” under a handicap. ‘Augustus’ Leg- 
islation” by Biondi, clearly too long in its present form (pp. 141-262) for a 
lecture, has many useful things. In ‘‘Augustus in the Light of the Gospel’ 
Scarpellini deals with Quirinius’ census, Messianism, emperor-worship, and 
the universal peace foretold by the prophets. Since these lectures were spon- 
sored by the University of the Sacred Heart, one would not quarrel much if 
most of them end on a religious note. 


VincEnT M. Scramuzza 
Smith College 


Etruscan Perugia. By CHANDLER SHAw, PH.D. (“Johns Hopkins Studies in 
Archaeology,”’ No. 28.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1939. Pp. 102+ 
16 pls. $2.75. 

This little book provides a survey, based chiefly on archaeological evidence, 

of the history and culture of Perugia down to the burning of the city in 40 

B.c. The description of the splendid fortifications and of the other monuments 

of the city and its cemetery disproves the statement (p. 98) that in that fire 

“the last vestiges of Etruscan culture were stamped out forever.”’ Dr. Shaw 

writes with familiarity and appreciation of Perugia, its museum, and the 

Perugian material in other collections. The chief defect of the book is that 

the eye is too closely fixed on Perugia, without sufficient view of other sites 

and other monuments which might aid in the interpretation of Perugian 
records. For instance, in the discussion of social life at Perugia (pp. 41 ff.) and 
of “The Soul’s Journey to Paradise” (pp. 63 ff.) the author is disposed to 
draw specific conclusions for Perugia from monuments which show conven- 
tional representations that have their parailels in other places. The best chap- 
ter is the fifth on ‘‘“Manufacture and Commerce in the Fine Arts,’’ which deals 
with problems peculiar to Perugia. Dr. Shaw has left for a later study the 
investigation of the names in the Etruscan inscriptions which provide im- 
portant evidence for the population of the city. It would have been better to 
postpone publication until such a study had established a basis for determin- 
ing the mixture of Etruscan and Italic elements in the people of Perugia. It is 
doubtful whether further study will supply any evidence for Dr. Shaw’s ap- 
parent assumption (p. 94) that an Etruscan wife took her husband’s name. 


Lity Ross Taylor 
Bryn Mawr College 
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